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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 
Sa AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN has been skating 


on very thin ice in his negotiations with Italy for 

a mutual back-scratching policy in Abyssinia. He 
ought not to try these experiments in the old diplo- 
macy; it is disconcerting that he does not see their 
inconsistency with the straightforward League method 
of conducting international business. The frankness of 
his reply to Captain Wedgwood Benn’s questions on 
Monday, and his Note to the Secretary-General of the 
League satisfied the House of Commons that he had no 
sinister intentions, but (as Sir Austen’s father might 
have said) he who sups with Mussolini should use a long 
spoon, and it is not surprising that the Abyssinians 
should feel uneasy when their country is the dish 
discussed. 


* * * 

The misgivings expressed by Commander Ken- 
worthy in an article which we published last May have 
been fully justified by what has now come to light. 
It appears that in 1919 the Italian Government 


approached the British Foreign Office with a proposal 
for a joint policy in Abyssinia. This was not favour- 
ably received at the time, but last year Britain took 
the initiative in reopening the subject. Throughout 
the latter half of the year negotiations continued with- 
out the knowledge of the people most concerned ; “* the 
communication to the Abyssinian Government, during 
the course of protracted negotiations with Italy, of 
information regarding their progress would not have 
contributed to their successful outcome ’’; and in 
December last agreement was reached and Notes were 
exchanged. The gist of these Notes is that we “‘ recog- 
nize an exclusive Italian economic influence in the 
West of Abyssinia,’ and undertake to support Italy’s 
project of building a railway between Eritrea and 
Italian Somaliland, in return for Italian support of our 
project of building a dam at Lake Tsana for the irriga- 
tion of the Soudan. 
* * * 

In January the substance of this compact was com- 
municated to the Regent of Abyssinia, and the Notes 
themselves were shown to the French. In both quarters 
they caused alarm. The French, who have a railway 
already in Abyssinia, did not at all like the word exclu- 
sive. The Abyssinians, who have been annexed by Italy 
before and only regained their independence by victory 
in war, did not like any of the clauses. The French 
appear ultimately to have been squared, but the 
Abyssinians, when they eventually received the text 
of the Notes in June, addressed a protest to the League 
of Nations. To this protest Sir Austen has now replied. 
‘** There is nothing,”’ he says, “ in the Anglo-Italian 
Notes to suggest coercion or the exercise of pressure on 
the Abyssinian Government.’’ He points out that the 
Abyssinians have had twenty-four years to think about 
the Tsana barrage, and concludes with the statement 
that the compact with Italy ‘‘ imposes no obligation 
on anyone except the British Government, who, in 
return for the Italian undertakings in regard to Lake 
Tsana, engaged not to compete or to support competi- 
tion with Italian enterprise in the regions specified.”’ 

* * * 

Abyssinia has been asked whether she wishes to 
have the matter brought before the Council of the 
League at its next meeting. For our part we hope she 
will reply in the affirmative. It will clear the air and 
provide a salutary experience for Signor Mussolini and 
Sir Austen to have a full discussion of the propriety of 
such a compact for bringing joint pressure to bear upon 
a fellow-member of the League. But whether it is dis- 
cussed or not, the fact of Abyssinia’s membership of 
the League has made all the difference to the affair. In 
pre-League conditions the only problem that would 
have arisen for Italy and Britain would have been how 
to satisfy France. The interests of Abyssinia would 
have been ignored; and, however innocently our 
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Foreign Office had begun negotiations, they would have 
found themselves, in all probability, committed to a 
partition of another native State, with all the dangers 
of jealousies and misunderstandings which the process 
of partitioning involves. As it is, Sir Austen has an 
excellent opportunity of confirming the most innocuous 
interpretation of the compact, and it will be interesting 
to see whether his view of his commitments is shared 
by the Italians. 


* * * 


An interesting contribution was made to the debate 
in the House by Sir Murdoch Macdonald, a great 
authority on the Nile, who gave it as his view that there 
was no real necessity to build a barrage at Lake Tsana, 
if the Soudan Government would fully exploit the re- 
sources available within their own territory. 

“‘ Tf the British Government,” he said, ‘‘ authorized 
the building of a dam at Lake Albert with sufficient 
drainage works, then, undoubtedly, the problem for many 
years ahead would be solved for both Egypt and the 
Soudan, because if Egypt gets more water from Lake 
Albert, she does not affect the Soudan, as now, on the 
Blue Nile.”’ 


Sir Austen’s reply to this was that it would take at 
least 85 years before Sir Murdoch’s scheme could 
mature. But it is generally admitted that the problem 
is a long-period one, and it is only when looking far 
ahead that the Soudan Government became anxious for 
facilities at Lake Tsana. The decision of the Egyptian 
Government to postpone credits for the Gebal Aulia 
Dam holds up a more urgent necessity, but we may 
hope that the refusal is a purely temporary political 


demonstration. 
e ~ * 


Parliament has adjourned until November 9th, 
subject to the knowledge that, if the coal stoppage con- 
tinues, it must be called together at the end of each 
month to renew the Emergency Regulations. All the 
present indications point to the probability that the 
stoppage will continue for a long time yet. There is no 
sign of a break in the miners’ ranks, while recent 
Ministerial declarations confirm the impression of a 
hardening of attitude on the Government’s part, which 
was conveyed by the nature of their response to the 
proposals of the Churches. The attitude of the Govern- 
ment has now in fact become: ‘* Whenever there seems 
a reasonable likelihood that the two sides are disposed to 
come to an agreement, we shall be delighted to bring 
them together again ; but we can discern no such likeli- 
hood at present.’? Naturally not. 
from the first that the Miners’ Federation, though 
in time they would consider wage concessions, 
would never do a deal on hours. It is equally certain 
that the owners, with the Eight Hours Act behind them, 
will not voluntarily be content with less. It is said that 
most Ministers do not regard the final surrender of the 
miners to the owners’ will as a satisfactory outcome 
to the dispute. What, then, did they think would be 
the consequence of the Eight Hours Act? 


> * * 


In reply to a question in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday, Mr. Churchill stated that the Government 
have come definitely to the conclusion that it is contrary 
to the public interest that associations of Civil Servants 
should be affiliated to outside industrial and political 
organizations, and that they intend in due course to 
introduce legislation to deal with the matter, This, 
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then, is to be the first legislative fruit of the General 
Strike. The principal Unions affected will be the Union 
of Post Office Workers, the Civil Service Clerical Asso- 
ciation, and the Post Office Engineering Union. They 
will be precluded, apparently, from affiliation not only 
with the T.U.C., but also with the Labour Party. The 
Union leaders are, of course, up in arms against the 
proposal, and a stiff fight may be expected when the 
measure comes forward in concrete form next autumn. 
But this is clearly only a first instalment of the legisla- 
tion with which the Trade Unions are threatened. The 
most interesting question is how much more will follow ? 
Lord Birkenhead’s intimation that the Government 
were contemplating an attack on the immunity of Union 
funds seems to have been unauthorized and premature, 
but the Tory Party is all agog for anti-union measures 
of some kind, and the Government will be hard put to 
it to get through the forthcoming Party Conference at 
Scarborough without committing themselves pretty 
deeply. 
* * * 

M. Poincaré is showing an increasing disposition 
towards financial realism. Having first given the im- 
pression that he regarded the whole policy of trying to 
stabilize the franc at a level in conformity with reality 
as reprehensible ‘‘ defeatism,’’ he is now proceeding to 
carry out by instalments the plan of the Sargent Com- 
mittee of Experts, upon which M. Caillaux’s policy was 
based. Not much importance attaches to his adoption 
of their Sinking Fund proposals, which is mainly a 
window-dressing affair. But the Banque de France Bill 
which has just been introduced is much more significant. 
M. Poincaré has now at least uttered the word 
** stabilization.”” |The Minister of Finance is to be 
authorized to conclude conventions “ enabling the 
Banque de France tu prepare, by means of the restora- 
tion of the franc, the stabilization of the currency.” 
N ow that he has gone as far as this. it seems much more 
likely than it did last week that M. Poincaré will suc- 
ceed. For technically, as we argued then, this problem 
is @ very easy one; all that is required is that he should 
throw over certain prejudices, which he now seems in 
course of doing. Unfortunately, we cannot regard 


lightly the repercussions of his success on international 
affairs. 


+ * * 


Rumours of M. de Jouvenel’s impending recall 
from Syria have synchronized with reports of renewed 
disorders and insurrections in the Damascus zone. It 
is said that the High Commissioner is to be superseded 
by a general who is better qualified to deal with the 
military situation; but the French Government would 
be well advised to leave M. de Jouvenel where he is. 
It was his administration which saved the French 
régime in Syria from wholesale censure by the Mandates 
Commission, and indeed the Commission went as near 
as they could to making a positive recommendation that 
he should be given every assistance in carrying out his 
policy of conciliation. There is no reason to suggest 
that a military successor would necessarily repeat the 
follies of General Sarrail; but in view of the highly 
critical attitude of the Mandates Commission to the 
Syrian administration, and its strong endorsement of 
M. de Jouvenel’s policy, his removal would suggest an 
extraordinary indifference to the good opinion of the 
League. To recall M. de Jouvenel because fresh dis- 
orders have given a first setback to his policy would 
suggest either jealousy in high places, or panic, or both, 
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A Committee of the Egyptian Chamber of Deputies 
has recommended the annulment of a number of 
decrees made by Ziwar Pasha’s Government between 
the dissolution of Parliament in December, 1924, and 
the assembly of the present Parliament in June, 1926, 
and the introduction of legislation to regularize all 
decrees not so annulled. The decrees it is proposed to 
declare null and void all refer to electoral law, and their 
removal from the Statute Book would doubtless 
strengthen the Wafd position, and make it impossible 
to create an artificial majority for some party which is 
avowedly acting in British interests. Thus far our 
relations with the new Egyptian Government have been 
fairly good, and we may treat this repealing of the 
Ziwar decrees as a warning rather than a threat of 
trouble. The British Government could hardly expect 
to escape all the unpleasant consequences of ruling 
Egypt through an unconstitutional nominee, and may 
be extremely thankful that those consequences are not 
more troublesome. 


* * * 


On August Ist the Government of Mexico gave 
effect to the anti-Church clauses of the Constitution of 
1917, and the country was placed by the hierarchy 
under an Interdict, the Catholic Church suspending all 
its public functions. The country has witnessed re- 
markable scenes of excitement, but the disturbances 
have been far less than was anticipated. The Govern- 
ment, by a wise decision, kept the churches open, thus 
depriving the militant Church leaders of a powerful 
weapon. They instituted an economic boycott, the 
extent or effect of which is not yet apparent. Certain 
overtures towards peace were made by the Episcopate 
immediately after the rupture. The proposals included 
a twelve-months’ truce, with a return to the position 
as it stood when the present Government took office 
and a plebiscite at the end of the year. The terms were 
rejected by President Calles—inevitably, since accep- 
tance would have been equivalent to surrender on the 
major issues. The forces of American Catholicism are 
massed in defence of the Mexican Church, and the 
Government in Washington is being subjected to a pres- 
sure unexampled in the history of the United States. 
President Calles serves notice to the Vatican and all 
other Powers that the question belongs wholly to 
Mexico, and that no foreign Government can interfere. 
President Coolidge falls into line with the statement 
that his Government intends to observe absolute 


neutrality. 
* * * 


In reply to Mr. Morgan Jones, Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain categorically denied that there have been any 
negotiations between the British and Turkish Govern- 
ments for the sale of armaments or munitions. He 
further stated that, although inquiries had been made 
of private firms, he was not aware that they had led 
to business ; but added that he should not feel justified 
in refusing an export licence if business arose. We 
really do not see how his decision can be challenged. 
The question of private manufacture and export of 
armaments is a very big one, on which much can be 
said; but so long as the traffic is allowed, it is clearly 
impossible, without very strong reasons, to discriminate 
against a particular country. For the time being 
Balkan politics are comparatively quiet, and the present 
moment, when the questions at issue between Great 
Britain and Turkey have just been amicably settled, 
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and when Turkey herself is distracted by internal 
problems seems peculiarly inappropriate for discrimin- 
ating against her in a manner that would undoubtedly 
be strongly resented. 


* * * 


An award recently issued by the Industrial Court 
effects a vital change in the status of ships’ wireless 
operators. The main issue before the Court was 
whether the operator’s status is similar to that of the 
ordinary Mercantile Marine officer, or whether he is 
simply and solely a servant of the wireless companies, 
incidentally employed on board ship. If the former 
view was accepted, then there was a very strong case 
for the claim of the wireless companies that the opera- 
tor’s wages should be related to the class and tonnage 
of the vessel on which he is employed, as is the case 
with ordinary Mercantile Marine officers: if, on the 
other hand, the operator’s presence aboard ship was re- 
garded as purely incidental, there was an equally strong 
case for the operators’ claim to be paid according to 
length of service, as has been the practice up till now. 
The Industrial Court by accepting the former view, have 
decided in favour of the wireless companies, and have 
accordingly issued a new schedule of wages according 
to the class of vessel on which the operator is employed. 
The operators resent this system of payment, not be- 
cause it involves reductions in wages, but because it con- 
fines the chance of increased income to the chance of 
promotion to a higher class of vessel, and the Industrial 
Court openly admit in their award that the success of 
their scheme depends on the employers’ handling of 
the promotion problem. More than ever now will the 
operators resent the Government’s action in relax- 
ing the rule that ships must not proceed to sea without 
an operator, for that undoubtedly broke an otherwise 
very promising strike. 

. * * * 


European currencies have attracted a considerable 
degree of general interest since the war; but no cur- 
rency system has a more instructive history than that 
of India. The Report of the Royal Commission, pre- 
sided over by Mr. Hilton Young, which has been pub- 
lished this week together with a statement of Govern- 
ment policy by the Secretary of State, is of considerable 
importance. The decision to fix the value of the rupee 
at 1s. 6d. marks what will presumably prove the final 
chapter in an extraordinary comedy. Never perhaps 
was there a more striking example of the gross blunders 
that can arise from a careful and intelligent weighing 
of one-half only of the relevant factors than that 
afforded by the decision of the Indian Government in 
1920 to stabilize the rupee at 2s. gold. The difficulty 
previously had been to keep the rupee from rising. 
The balance of commercial payments and the rapid rise 
in the price of silver had made it necessary to advance 
the exchange-rate repeatedly. The Babington-Smith 
Commission rightly discerned that these forces had ex- 
hausted themselves ; the question of whether they would 
not be as powerfully reversed seems hardly to have been 
considered. Within a few months of the official stabili- 
zation at 2s. gold (or about 2s. 6d. sterling) the rupee 
had fallen below its pre-war parity of 1s. 4d., the 
Government of India having incurred heavy losses in 
a vain attempt to check the fall. Since then, the 
Government has been very cautious ; the rupee has for 
a long time past been round about the level at which 
it is now proposed to fix it, and there seems little doubt 
that the present decision is a wise one. 
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THE TWO NATIONS 


UGUST has come, and with it the August mood. 

The public does not except the coal strike from the 

listlessness which it is wont at this season to 
bestow on all public affairs. And it has some excuse. 
An entirely seasonable futility has in fact descended 
upon the situation. During the past three months, 
though the prospect has never been very hopeful, there 
has been a sense of developments ahead, there have 
been roads of possible agreement not definitely closed, 
there has been scope for the suggestions and for the 
mediatorial activities in which so many have partici- 
pated. But we have now entered on a phase in which 
the deadlock seems complete. The Miners’ Federation 
is balloting its members as to whether they will accept 
terms which, as has been made quite plain, are not on 
offer. That is all that is happening or that seems likely 
to happen during the next few weeks. The miners’ 
resistance is not likely to crumble yet awhile; and no 
one, taking account of the positions which the various 
parties have assumed, can suggest to-day a feasible plan 
for a ** compacted peace.”’ 

But, while comment on the dispute is thus, for the 
time being, peculiarly unprofitable, it has become ex- 
ceedingly important that we should look ahead and 
adjust our minds to the problems that are likely to 
follow when the immediate trouble is over. Statisti- 
cians have been busy computing at large round figures 
the national losses which the stoppage is causing. But 
such gross aggregates do not portray the phenomenon 
in true perspective. The burden is falling most un- 
equally on different sections of our economic life. The 
principal sufferers are the export trades generally, the 
metallurgical industries in particular, and the “‘heavy”’ 
sections of those industries most of all. The produc- 
tion of pig-iron, for example, has been virtually sus- 
pended since the strike began. On the other hand, 
building, printing, the finishing industries, manufac- 
tures of a light and miscellaneous description, the mass 
of new occupations which have been springing into 
prominence since the war, insurance, finance, retail 
trade, have been affected in a comparatively slight de- 
gree. Compare, for example, these extracts from the 
article surveying ‘‘ Employment in June’”’ in the 
current Lasour GAZETTE :— 

‘“* Employment in the building trades remained gener- 


ally good with most classes of skilled workers, and 
moderate on the whole with unskilled workers. .. .”’ 

** Employment in the furnishing trades and with mill- 
sawyers continued fair on the whole... .” 

‘“* Employment in the bespoke branch of the tailoring 
trade was generally fairly good, and showed a slight 
improvement in some centres ; in the wholesale bespoke 
and ready-made branch it was slack or moderate, much 
short time working being caused by the continuance of 
the coal dispute ’’— 


with these :— 


“The pig-iron industry was almost at a standstill 
as a consequence of the stoppage in the coal-mining in- 
dustry. Of a total of 475 furnaces, the number in blast 
at the end of June was 11, compared with 23 at the end 
of May, and with 148 in June, 1925."’ 

‘*In the engineering trades employment continued 
very bad, and was rather worse than in the previous 
month, most of the principal centres being increasingly 
affected by the dispute in the coal-mining industry.”’ 


Or take this from the Economist’s Monthly Sup- 
plement for July :— 


‘* A large London store informs us that although the 
effect of lessened purchasing power, particularly among 
the lower middle and working classes, is noticeable, the 
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fine end of the retail trade has been surprisingly good, 
especially at the sale period, some houses having main- 
tained a level of business comparable with that of a year 
ago,” 


and compare it with this in the same Supplement :— 


‘The heavy industries, of course, remain more or 
less out of the picture, except that in certain finishing 
branches, such as rerolling or the tinplate section, limited 
operations have been commenced on the basis of foreign 
coal.”’ 


Surely we have here a phenomenon of some significance. 

Everyone is familiar with Disraeli’s contrast be- 
tween the two nations, the nation of the rich, and the 
nation of the poor. There are signs of this dichotomy 
in the above extracts, in the divergent conditions of 
bespoke and ready-made tailoring, in the especial and 
surprising prosperity of ‘‘ the fine end ”’ of retail trade. 
But there is another contrast, which is even sharper and 
more significant, and which is rapidly becoming the 
leading fact in our post-war economic life, the contrast 
between the Britain of the old staple industries and the 
old industrial centres, built up on metallurgy and ex- 
port, and the Britain of Courtauld and Morris, of Letch- 
worth and Welwyn, of broadcasting and arterial roads, 
which is growing up under our eyes. 

The degree to which each industry is affected by the 
coal stoppage is proportioned with a remarkable and 
sinister precision to the degree it was depressed already. 
Nor is that all. The same incidence is likely to hold 
good of the lastingly deleterious consequences which the 
stoppage must leave behind. The coal trade itself, as 
everyone is pointing out, will not find it an easy matter 
to regain its pre-strike position. It can count, of 
course, on a short period of great activity while its 
customers at home, and in its most assured markets 
abroad, are replenishing their exhausted stocks; but it 
will probably find that much custom in the more mar- 
ginal markets has been permanently lost. And this 
consequence, unimportant in the case of a short stop- 
page, will increase with a gathering acceleration every 
week that the stoppage continues, more and more 
foreign customers being driven not only to look round 
for alternative sources of supply, but to commit them- 
selves to long contracts. What applies to coal applies 
hardly less to iron and steel, and in a lesser degree to 
shipbuilding and engineering. It applies not at all to 
building or to other sheltered trades, hardly at all to 
our new rising occupations. The damage dealt by the 
coal strike to British industry, immediate and enduring 
alike, is concentrated on the first of our two Britains. 

That again is not all, It is only a matter of 
months before we get peace of a sort in the coalfields. 
But of what sort? Who thinks it probable that we shall 
obtain much more than a temporary and uneasy truce? 
Who can take account of the psychology of the miners, 
the owners, and the Government, and rate very high 
the chances of a regenerated industry? And, if the 
menace of coal trouble is still ever-present, what chance 
is there that the metallurgical industries, as a group, 
will triumphantly surmount their difficulties, and enter 
on a new phase of expansion? 

For, apart from the special considerations we have 
mentioned, their difficulties are formidable. The tide 
of fundamental forces, technical, economic, and 


monetary, is against the older Britain of export and 
metallurgy. For years past, we have been protesting 
against the easy view that we could expect a return to 
our pre-war equilibrium as soon as political conditions 
in Europe became more settled. In 1924 we opened our 
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columns to an Industrial Symposium, with this as its 
leading theme. The restoration of the Gold Standard 
last year, meaning in effect the establishment of a rate 
of exchange too high for export on the pre-war scale, 
settled the issue finally. ‘‘ The future,’’ we wrote a few 
weeks ago, “‘ is not with South Wales, the Tyne, and 
the Clyde.”’ The first requisite of adequate statesman- 
ship to-day is to grasp this fact and to reckon with its 
implications. 

One important implication will be upon us very 
soon. When the present coal dispute is somehow 
settled, we shall be brought up sharply against the 
problem of what to do with the miners, numbered prob- 
ably by hundreds of thousands, certainly so if we have 
an eight-hour day, for whom there will be no employ- 
ment in the mines again. Is anyone thinking of this 
problem? The Samuel Commission declared that the 
Government must be ‘‘ prepared in advance ” with 
** plans.”? Unquestionably there is need for plans; the 
problem is one the like of which we have not had to 
tackle this hundred years. And yet it is part only of a 
larger problem, for coal is not the only industry which 
has attached to it a large surplus of workers whose ser- 
vices it is never likely to require, and a rising genera- 
tion of young people who look to it for openings it is 
never likely to afford. 

Confronted with this problem, most of the issues 
with which party propaganda is preoccupied fade into 
insignificance before another issue which is seldom 
squarely faced. Ought we to make it our primary objec- 
tive to resist and to reverse the stream of tendency, 
to enlarge, by hook or by crook and at almost any cost, 
the volume of our export trade and of our metallurgical 
production, so that our population may find full em- 
ployment in the particular occupations in which or 
around which it happens to be? Mr. Wheatley, Mr. 
Baldwin, and the mine-owners all answer *‘ Yes.’’ Mr. 
Wheatley propounded last week-end to the I.L.P. 
Summer School a policy of wholesale subsidies for ex- 
ports as the leading feature of ‘‘ Socialism in our time.’’ 
The mine-owners contend that their workers’ standard 
of living must be reduced to whatever level is required 
to maintain the export trade at something like its pre- 
war dimensions. Last summer Mr. Baldwin was advo- 
cating Mr. Wheatley’s policy ; now he talks more like 
the mine-owners. The change is not so fundamental as 
it seems. The source of the subsidy is different ; but the 
principle is much the same. 

Surely, this is the wrong direction in which to look. 
Rather let us look to the development of the new 
Britain to redress the balance of the old. Instead of 
labouring to recreate artificially an economie equili- 
brium which has passed away, let us give our minds 
to organizing the transition to the new equilibrium, so 
as to reduce the waste and the suffering which the pro- 
cess must otherwise entail. For our troubles are essen- 
tially those of a stage of transition. Although we may 
seem to have painted the industrial outlook in dark 
colours, we do not agree that these colours are wholly 
dark. It is a delusion, as unfounded as it is paralyzing, 
to suppose that our national prosperity is irretrievably 
staked on a continued expansion of our volume of ex- 
ports, such as used to take place before the war. To 
face the fact that the tide has turned against our old 
basic industries is not to admit that the sun has set on 
Britain’s greatness. Potentialities of an increasing 
national income and an improving standard of life are 
before us as plentifully as ever. But t6 avail our- 
selves of them will require organization and direction. 
It will call for a new sort of statesmanship, and for other 
conditions too, upon which we shall have something to 
say next week. 
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THE RETURN OF M. POINCARE 


Paris, AuGusT 8rD, 1926. 


ISTORY does after all sometimes repeat itself—with 

slight variations. In the autumn of 1917 the French 

Socialists combined with the Right to overthrow M. 
Painlevé, and discovered too late that they had been the 
tools of M. Georges Clemenceau. On July 17th last they 
combined with the Right to overthrow M. Caillaux, and 
have now discovered that they were the tools of M. Ray- 
mond Poincaré. Ten days ago a prominent Socialist said 
to me that if M. Poincaré succeeded in putting French 
finances straight, and saving the franc, the Socialist Party 
would cease to be an important factor in French politics 
for several years to come. He may have been right, but 
it would have been wiser to have thought of that possi- 
bility on July 16th. The French Socialists could un- 
doubtedly claim the authority of Holy Scripture for the 
thesis that they are the Children of Light. 

The career of M. Poincaré is a remarkable example of 
what can be done by a man of mediocre intelligence pursuing 
a single aim, endowed with a relentless persistence in the 
pursuit of that aim, and with a cold and emotionless nature 
relieved by a single passion. M. Poincaré’s single aim is, 
and always has been, a French hegemony over Europe, and 
his single passion is hate of any country or individual that 
stands in his way. The countries that stood and stand in 
his way are England and Germany. The individual that 
stood in his way in 1911 and in June, 1926, was M. Joseph 
Caillaux, who is now, as he was fifteen years ago, the only 
prominent French ‘* bourgeois ’’ politician who sincerely 
believes in a peaceful and united Europe, in which no nation 
shall dominate. In 1911 M. Caillaux averted war and was 
on the point of establishing permanent good relations be- 
tween France and Germany. M. Poincaré drove him from 
power. In July, 1926, M. Caillaux being once more the 
real ruler of France, Europe was nearer to unity and per- 
manent peace than the public knew. Again M. Poincaré 
drove him from power. On both occasions M. Poincaré 
had the help of prominent politicians of the Left. In 1911 
he was aided by M. Clemenceau, who knew well enough 
what he was about. This time M. Poincaré has had the 
aid of the Socialists and Communists and of M. Herriot, 
who may or may not have known what he was about. 
Opinions differ on that point in Paris, but I am inclined 
to believe that M. Herriot was a dupe. At the session of 
the League of Nations Assembly in 1924 he gave me the 
impression of having “‘ a heart of gold and a head of 
feathers,’? and subsequent experience has confirmed my 
opinion at least as regards the head. And, on the whole, I 
think that the heart is at least silver-gilt. M. Herriot is, 
or rather was, a well-meaning person. May he rest in 
peace. 

If I thus recall the past, it is because that is necessary 
to make the full significance of M. Poincaré’s return to 
power understood. So far as I have observed, it has as 
yet been understood by only two English papers, THE 
Nation and the Mancuester Guarpian. “‘ If,’’ you said 
last week, ‘‘ M. Poincaré were to win the réclame of suc- 
ceeding, where so many others have failed, in restoring 
order to the French finances, it would not bode well, we 
think, for the future peace of Europe.’”’ You are terribly 
right. And it is now just possible that he may succeed. A 
week ago, it looked as though he would fail completely. 
After the Ministerial Declaration was read in the Chamber, 
there was only one opinion among the foreign correspon- 
dents (excepting most of the English) : ‘‘ Caillaux will be 
back in October.” And that opinion was shared by keen 
French observers of the political situation. It was based, 
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of course, on M. Poincaré’s well-known obstinacy, and on 
the character of the Cabinet, which resembles nothing more 
than a “ happy family ”’ in a travelling menagerie. For it 
was evident that M. Poincaré had no positive financial pro- 
gramme, except that of increased taxation, whereas his 
negative programme was exhaustive. 

I do not understand how the impression has been given 
in England that the Poincaré Cabinet was received with 
universal enthusiasm in France. That was far from being 
the case. It was received with resignation. Even on the 
day after its formation I was surprised at the general cold- 
ness of the Press, and in a few days that coldness had 
become criticism, as M. Poincaré himself said in his speech 
in the Chamber last Saturday. It was usually veiled criti- 
cism, for there is the same curious atmosphere of terrorism 
as there was in 1917 from the moment that M. Clemenceau 
became Prime Minister. Nearly everybody in Parliament 
and the Press seems to be intimidated—heaven knows why, 
for M. Poincaré has as yet done nothing to intimidate 
anybody. Grave forebodings about M. Poincaré’s lack of 
a policy have been expressed in private, but in public they 
have, if expressed at all, been wrapped up in ingenious 
phrases. None was more ingenious than M. Romier, whose 
articles in the Ficaro last week were masterpieces of in- 
sinuation. Without appearing to criticize M. Poincaré, he 
explained clearly and concisely one morning why the 
Budget could never be balanced unless the franc were 
stabilized, and why, if stabilization were neglected, the 
new taxes just voted would go the way of those voted last 
December. Perhaps, however, the palm must be given 
to ** Pertinax,’’ who, in the Ecno pre Paris, just set out, 
without comment, the main points in an address on French 
financial restoration given in London by Sir Arthur Salter, 
who, of course, suggested the measures that M. Caillaux 
had proposed and M. Poincaré had rejected. 

Veiled as they were, the criticisms have told. What 
we all failed to recognize a week ago was that M. Poincaré 
might not show himself obstinate where financial questions 
were concerned. Why should he? For him the solution 
of the financial problem is but the means to an end—the end 
being the recovery of his control of French foreign policy, 
which is the only thing about which he cares. I notice 
that most of the German papers are quite at ease because 
M. Briand is still at the Quai d’Orsay. Evidently the Ger- 
man tendency to hug illusions has not diminished. M. 
Briand is the most adaptable of men. Nearly twenty years 
ago, when he was a member of M. Clemenceau’s first 
Cabinet, the latter remarked one evening : “‘ The difference 
between Barthou and Briand is this. Barthou has prin- 
ciples—successive principles—whereas Briand has none at 
all.”” M. Clemenceau has his faults, but he is not a bad 
psychologist. M. Briand may well adapt himself to M. 
Poincaré’s policy. If not, he will be discarded with the 
other hostages if and when M. Poincaré succeeds in solving 
the financial problem, which is, after all, no difficult matter, 
if he does not mind swallowing all his opinions on the 
subject. 

He may well do that rather than abandon the pursuit 
of his consistent aim. M. Poincaré did not overthrow M. 
Caillaux primarily on account of the latter’s financial pro- 
posals, still less because of his demand for special powers. 
He overthrew him for the same reason as in January, 1912— 
that he stood for peace and unity in Europe. M. Poincaré 
came into power now, as then, on a wave of Chauvinism 
and zenophobia. He is not, and never has been, really 
popular in France. When M. Briand offered him the 
Ministry of Finance a few weeks ago, there was a marked— 
and for France unusual—movement of public opinion 
against him. He is accepted now because he is the symbol 
of hatred of the foreigner and une politique fitre. Remark 
that the main grounds of the attack of the Right on M. Cail- 
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laux, which M. Poincaré inspired, were that M. Caillaux 
proposed to ratify the debt agreements with England and 
America and to obtain foreign credits. He was represented 
as wishing to ‘‘ enslave France to the Anglo-Saxons,” and 
the very fact that foreign opinion was favourable to his 
plans contributed to his defeat. It was no mere chance 
that the outbreak of anti-foreign demonstrations in Paris 
coincided with the return of M. Poincaré. Both were mani- 
festations of the same dangerous revival of Chauvinism. 
The British public, by the way, seems to have been on 
the whole as inadequately informed about the anti-foreign 
demonstrations as about the political situation. They were 
not at all the harmless incidents that many papers repre- 
sented them to be, and their toleration by the Parisian 
police was scandalous. Had the attempt to suppress the 
knowledge of the facts succeeded, and had there been no 
protests at all in the English Press, they would almost 
certainly have led to some event of extreme gravity that 
would have compromised Anglo-French relations. 

In the short space of a week M. Poincaré’s financial 
plans have undergone an astonishing metamorphosis. He 
started with the intention of just getting through the in- 
crease of taxation and then adjourning Parliament, leaving 
the franc to be “‘ revalorized ’? by the magic of his own 
name and the consequent restoration of ‘‘ confidence.”? It 
was, however, represented to him that this would never 
do, and financial circles became restive. M. Franqui, who 
visited Paris last week with M. Vandervelde, is said to have 
had considerable influence. Be that as it may, there is no 
doubt about the change. On Friday M. Poincaré suddenly 
decided to adopt the proposal of an “‘ autonomous ”’ sinking 
fund with “ constitutional guarantees,” first made by M. 
Coty, the eminent perfumer and proprietor of the 
Ficaro, and adopted by M. Herriot when he formed his 
Cabinet of an hour. Speaking as a layman under correction, 
I doubt the wisdom of stereotyping a fiscal measure by 
making it part of the Constitution, but theatrical solemnities 
in financial matters seem to appeal to the French public. 
Last week M. Poincaré categorically told the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Chamber that he had no intention of ratifying 
the debt agreements before Parliament rose for the vaca- 
tion. Now we hear that he is going to “‘ exchange views ” 
with the Finance Committees of the Senate and the 
Chamber about the matter, and that the agreements may be 
ratified after all. Last week M. Poincaré was adamant in 
his opposition to foreign credits. Now it is reported that 
he is trying to secure the credits from England and Holland 
that were promised to M. Caillaux. 

There remains the important question of the stabiliza- 
tion of the franc, about which M. Poincaré was still 
adamant when he spoke in the Chamber on Saturday. The 
wicked foreigners, he said, and even some Frenchmen had 
some mysterious interest in the stabilization of the franc 
at a low rate, but he and his miscellaneous colleagues were 
not “ the defeatists of the franc ” (loud and prolonged 
cheers). They stood for ‘ revalorization.”” I am inclined, 
nevertheless, to think that even on this point he will give 
way, if he must, rather than risk the loss of his ultimate 
aim. 
On the hypothesis that M. Poincaré adopts M. Cail- 
laux’s plan of financial reform, there will still, however, be 
one fly in the ointment. The economic consequences of 
stabilization may be such as to make him unpopular. They 
almost certainly will be, if he clings to the policy of pre- 
liminary “‘ revalorization,” and tries to bring the franc 
up to an excessively high rate. The increased taxation may 
also make M. Poincaré unpopular, with some reason. It is 
monstrous nearly to double the rate of the income tax on 
salaries—the only category of income that really pays the 
nominal rates. The foolish policy of increasing rates 


already high without taking any steps to ensure proper 
assessment and collection is continued. A single man with a 
salary of £250 a year will in future pay a “* schedule ”’ in- 
come tax of about £24 10s., and a “ global ” tax or super- 
tax in addition, the super-tax being payable on incomes 
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exceeding £50 a year. And he will pay it, whereas his 
butcher and his baker will gaily declare their profits at £50 
a year and pay accordingly. 

M. Frangois-Poncet may be right in his opinion that 
the increased taxation will lead to trouble. The heavy 
indirect taxation will, of course, affect the workmen on 
whom the development of the political situation to a great 
extent depends. In their present divided state they can do 
nothing, and the question is whether they will force the 
policy of a “‘ united front ”’ on their leaders. There are 
signs that the supporters of the “‘ united front ” are in- 
creasing in numbers even in the Socialist Party. Should 
that policy be adopted, M. Poincaré may have trouble, but 
in any case his return to power is a disaster to Europe and 
the world. 


Rosert DELL. 


EUROPE’S DEBTS TO AMERICA 
AN ANGLO-AMERICAN DIALOGUE 


[In view of the recent recrudescence of controversy on 
the policy pursued by America in regard to war debts, 
we reproduce below a dialogue between the Editor of 
THE NaTION and Mr. Raymond Gram Swing, the London 
Correspondent of the PHILADELPHIA PuBLIC LEDGER, which 
was prepared last month with a view to broadcasting, but 
came under the ban of controversial matter.—ED., 
NATION. ] 


ENDERSON.—Well, I see that this business of your 
He: debts is now pretty nearly cleared up. You’ve 

got a provisional settlement with France, and you’ve 
got definite settlements with all the other Governments that 
owed you money. It will be a good thing to get the whole 
business cleared out of the way. But when one thinks of 
what it means—when one realizes that, if these arrange- 
ments hold, Europe will be paying the United States this 
enormous tribute, year by year over two generations; 
reaching ultimately a figure of over £80 millions annually ; 
all on account of the loans contracted during the war, it 
makes me wonder if Americans like you don’t feel very 
ashamed of yourselves. 

Swine.—Certainly not. Aren’t you ashamed of your- 
self as an economist, for asking such a question? 

H.—As an economist? What do you mean? Why as 
an economist ? 

S.—Because as an economist you know that there is 
no such thing as wiping out a debt between Governments— 
just making it disappear. People keep on agitating for 
debt cancellation, as though one Government could say to 
another Government— ‘* Just let’s forget about that little 
matter,’’ and that then nobody would be the poorer. Every 
penny America lent to the Allies during the war had to be 
borrowed for that purpose by the American Government. 
If the Allies don’t pay it, those loans will still have to be 
repaid by somebody. The Allied Governments undertook 
that their own taxpayers should repay them. Now when 
people agitate for cancellation what they really mean is 
that their own taxpayers should be let off, and that the 
debts made by their Governments should be repaid by 
American taxpayers. I call it a queer claim. 

H.—That is true, of course. But why shouldn’t the 
American taxpayer pay? It seems to me that it is precisely 
the American taxpayer who ought to pay. Because, after 
all, what do these debts represent? They represent simply 
the economic contribution which America made to the 
common cause after she came into the war; and the 
economic contribution was pretty nearly the only one which 
America did or could make. You couldn’t send trained 
armies to France soon enough to make much practical differ- 
ence to the result. That wasn’t the way in which you 
could best help. If it had been, you’d have done it willingly 
enough. But, as it was, it helped the common cause best 
that you should concentrate on producing materials of war, 
and sending them to Europe. So, instead of sending 
soldiers, you sent guns and ammunition, wheat and tins of 
bully beef, supplies of every sort and kind, in enormous 
quantities ;,you sent us these things, and you lent us the 
money with which to pay for them. That is what the debts 
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represent; and that was your chief contribution to the 
prosecution of the war; and you were very proud of it. 
You were fond of claiming that the part you played in beat- 
ing the Germans was not to be measured by your armies in 
France. No—it was the generous outpouring of your un- 
rivalled economic and financial resources, that was your 
supreme service to the Allies. And it was, of course, an 
inestimable service. You can justly claim that it was the 
decisive factor in the war. Yes, but see how it works out. 
In so far as you did send troops to France, and they fired 
the guns and ate the bully beef, you bear the whole expense; 
the American taxpayer pays for the troops, and the guns, 
and the bully beef and all; but when it was the French 
troops or British troops that fired the guns and ate the 
bully beef, then you demand to be repaid for the guns and 
bully beef at compound interest—for that is what insisting 
on debt repayment means. Now that is a very arbitrary 
distinction. There’s no equity in it whatsoever. If you 
had had more trained soldiers, if as a matter of fact shipping 
hadn’t been so scarce, you would have sent larger armies 
without pausing to count the cost; and then the burden on 
your taxpayers would have been greater, and the burden 
on French and British taxpayers would have been less, 
It comes to this, that the French and British Governments 
have to pay America tribute for two generations, because 
shipping was so scarce during the war that it was bad policy 
to send American armies on a large scale to Europe. There’s 
no sense in it. Surely the moral is that these war-debts 
between Governments ought to be treated mainly as book- 
keeping transactions, and cannot reasonably be treated as 
commercial debts. 

S.—I think I should accept your conclusions if I could 
agree on all that preceded them. You argue on the assump- 
tion that our financial contribution was about all we made, 
or could make. But if it had been the only one we had ex- 
pected to make our whole attitude might have been 
different. For then we could have saved ourselves the ex- 
pense of raising, equipping, training, and transporting an 
army of two million men to France, and building the ships 
to carry them, an achievement that as a whole is without 
parallel in the record of war. You seem to believe we sent 
dollars as substitutes for men; and that it was the dollars 
that decided the outcome of the war. I agree in part, but 
I believe it was the potential power of those men, almost 
as much as our wealth, that helped to bring the surrender of 
Germany. 

The basis of your argument seems to be that if we didn’t 
send our dollars as substitutes for men that was how we 
OUGHT to have regarded them. But I can only be polite tp 
an argument in 1926 as to what we oucuT to have con- 
sidered as our contribution in 1917. The fact is that we 
made most welcome loans to the Allies; now you say that 
they weren’t loans, but somehow, without our knowing it, 
they were gifts, and if they weren’t, we should regard them 
as such. And if we don’t admit they were gifts we get told 
we ought to be ashamed of ourselves, that we are selfish, 
and gold grabbers, and heaven knows what else. A loah 
is one thing, and a gift is distinctly another. If these 
American war loans were to have been gifts they should 
have been called that when they were asked for. Then we 
could have decided whether we wanted to contribute them, 
or part of them. But for British and French and Italian 
people to come out now, and say, let the American tax- 
payer pay our taxes for us, he oucut to do it, that was HIs 
contribution to our great victory—well, it is something of 
an experience, I can tell you. 

H.—If you take the ground of contract, your position 
is unimpeachable, of course. My point is that it is out 
rageous on the ground of equity. There you were boasting 
of all that you were doing to help the Allies to win the war 2 
but what you were mainly doing was to supply material¢; 
for despite what you say it was your economic help that 
really counted, and if you now succeed in getting paid for 
everything at compound interest, won’t the war work out 
for you as a very profitable commercial proposition ? 

S.—No, it won’t. You know as well as I do that there*s 
no wealth to be made out of a great modern war except for 
a neutral. And if we had wanted to get rich, we should 
have done far better to have remained neutral. We got 
only one direct result out of the war, the satisfaction of not 
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living in a world in which Prussian militarism was brooding 
over the ruins of Europe. We are the only great nation 
that went into the peace conference without claims for terri- 
tory, mandates, and special privileges. And you know that 
the war cost us a war debt of four and a half billions 


sterling. 
H.—Yes. That is quite true, I admit. You would 
have made more money if you’d stayed out. But I’m not 


sure that you didn’t do better than if there hadn’t been a 
war at all. The only cost to you as a people was the cost 
of maintaining your own armies in France. For everything 
else you did, for the munitions and supplies which you sent 
us, you are to get paid with compound interest, at very 
high prices. For, bear in mind, war prices were inflated 
prices, and Europe had to pay you war prices for all these 
munitions and foodstuffs which are what the debts 
represent. 

S.—Due account has been taken of that in all of our 
settlements. We scaled down the British debt about a 
quarter. We scaled down the French debt even more be- 
cause allowance had to be made for their incapacity to pay. 
But in your case it means, if you please, that the American 
taxpayer digs into his own pocket and pays part of what 
your Government promised that your taxpayers would pay. 
That is, if you are paying 6d. in the £ income tax to 
America, the American taxpayer is adding twopence to it, 
beside paying the interest on his own war debt. 

H.—You always go back to the burden on the taxpayer. 
But you must admit that the paying of taxes to meet the 
interest on a loan which is held within the country is no 
burden on the people as a whole. It is merely a redistribu- 
tion of wealth. It’s a very different thing when one people 
has to make a large payment to another. That is a real 
burden ; and it is apt to prove a much more serious burden 
than it seems. As you know, it’s not at all an easy matter 
to transfer large sums of money from one country to 
another. The trouble is that exports cannot be increased on 
a huge scale at all easily. The danger is that the attempt 
to pay may force Europe to sell her goods on very poor 
terms; so that the actual burden may be far heavier than 
appears on the surface. Surely you agree that it is a real 
burden on one people to have to make payment to another ; 
quite a different story from that of an internal debt. 

S.—I agree. 

H.—I remember when I was in America towards the 
end of the war, hearing everywhere the phrase ‘* This is 
a 100 per cent. war.’? That is to say, America grudged 
nothing that might help to win. That was the spirit then. 
Do you think it quite consistent with the 100 per cent. war 
idea, to insist that the debts should be repaid ? 

S.—You think that it can’t have been a 100 per cent. 
war unless we contributed our money as a gift? Well, I’m 
not sure I agree. But granting I do for the sake of argu- 
ment, the war couldn’t be a 100 per cent. war for America 
in the same sense that it was for England. In the first place, 
I hope you will agree that it wasn’t in reality a world war, 
but was essentially a European war. It meant vastly more 
to Europe than it did to America. I have already said that 
what we got out of it was the defeat of Prussian militarism. 
But Prussianism at 3,500 miles from New York—and 6,500 
miles from San Francisco—is not the same to us as it is to 
you from the distance of Calais and Antwerp, or even from 
Constantinople. I agree we talked about a 100 per cent. 
war, but that was partly to stir up our own enthusiasm 
for something that was a long way off. And from our 
point of view, it was a 100 per cent. war. But I hope you 
weren’t misled by it into thinking we had turned European. 
Don’t forget that Wilson had been re-elected on the cam- 
paign-cry: “‘ He kept us out of war.” We certainly 
hadn’t felt like Europeans in the autumn of 1916. We never 
really felt like Europeans in 1917-18. We still don’t feel 
like Europeans. And I don’t see why we should any more 
than you should feel like Americans. From the very start 
we made our special position clear. We declined to call 
ourselves Allies, and defined ourselves as an ASSOCIATE 
Power. Even more, we were invited at the beginning by 
your Government to take over the financing of the war, 
that is, we were to do all the lending and everyone was to 
owe us. And we declined that. We said we should finance 


only the purchases made in America, you were to finance 
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those made in England, France those made in France, and 
so on. I admit some people were willing, in their 
enthusiasm, to see the nation taxed for two generations to 
make gifts instead of loans to the Allies. But I am certain 
the nation would never have consented. 

H.—Yes. I begin to see. Much of the ill-feeling which 
your debt policy excites is due to a misunderstanding of 
how you felt about the war. We were deceived over here 
by American war rhetoric—the 100 per cent. war, and all 
the rest of it. We were misled into thinking that you felt 
the same sort of solidarity with the Allies that Britain felt 
with France—and if you had felt like that your debt policy 
afterwards would really have been a bit mean. And, I must 
admit, it was quite reasonable that you should feel 
differently, and, given that, your debt policy follows quite 
naturally. Yes—I don’t think we appreciate enough over 
here, how detached the average American has always felt 
from Europe, and that’s at the root of a good deal of 
misunderstanding. We assume a sense of partnership 
which you don’t share. You always meant these debts to 
be treated seriously as debts; and, given that, you’ve 
behaved, I admit, very fairly about them. 

S.—I can’t help believing that the determining factor 
in a debt situation is what the creditor nation feels, feels 
when it makes the loan, and feels when the time comes for 
it to be repaid. One has to feel like a European even to 
think of so-called debt cancellation. We simply don’t feel 
like Europeans. If we had we should have entered the 
war sooner, we should be in the League of Nations to-day. 
You can argue that we oucurt to feel like Europeans, and 
how beneficial it would be to us if we did. There are some 
Americans who would agree with you. But on balance, 
we don’t feel or think or act like Europeans. 

H.—Yet you took part in a European war. You say 
so yourself. 

S.—Yes, but there’s the difference—nor as Europeans. 
We came in as Americans, fought as Americans, helped as 
Americans, made peace as Americans. For Europeans to 
be superlatively generous to Europeans in the matter of 
war debts, it seems to me, is no more than natural. You 
had to a large measure identical aims, and, I might even say, 
an identical necessity. But we came in for our own 
reasons, and our necessity was certainly much more remote. 
From our point of view we did make a 100 per cent. con- 
tribution. And as to our policies, we formulated them 
from the start, and did not deviate from them in principle 
or in conduct, save in two respects. We haven’t meddled in 
European affairs. We haven’t demanded colonies and 
similar positions of privilege. We don’t stick in our noses 
everywhere, and say: “‘ Give us this or that as a reward 
for our great effort in our common war.” In only two 
respects have our policies changed. We declined to enter 
the League of Nations, that is, we washed our hands of 
possible European commitments. On the other, we reduced 
our debt claims—we took over a part of the taxpaying to 
which the Allies had pledged themselves. 

H.—Yes—I see your point of view quite well now. It’s 
reasonable enough. The trouble is that the French and 
British points of view seem to me reasonable too. For, of 
course, we occupy a middle position; and it’s really the 
French point of view even more than the British that I’ve 
been stating. The French feel more bitterly than we do; 
they feel bitterly towards us as well as towards you. Well, 
I see their point of view just as I see yours. The argu- 
ments we’ve been using against one another don’t really 
meet. 

S.—What interests me about this discussion is that 
our arguments don’t meet and that our minds do. We 
don’t seem to have gotten anywhere, and yet I feel a 
great deal more at home in discussing this subject with 
you, than I sometimes do in London. I think it is because 
you have understood my point of view even when you 
haven’t agreed with me. I believe there’s a good lesson 
in that for me. It isn’t international agreement that is so 
important, but international understanding. After all one 
can hardly help agreeing if it’s at all possible. But it 
takes breadth and patience and intelligence to understand, 
especially when one doesn’t agree. 

H.—Perhaps. Good-night. 

S.—Good-night. 
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AT ST. STEPHEN’S 
SENSE AND INSENSIBILITY 


(By Our ParLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT.) 
« HE day is drawing down,” wrote Carlyle, ‘* and 
the tired labourers, one by one, are going home.”’ 
By the time this is read the “ tired labourers ” 
will all have ‘* gone home ” from the House of Commons. 

Since I wrote last week, some twenty more millions 
have been added to the national loss through the coal 
strike, and the labourers will be comforted, in their weari- 
ness, by the knowledge that through the infinite folly of the 
Government which they support, every week of their re- 
cuperation will represent a loss of twenty million pounds 
more. The House has become impossible when coal is not 
discussed, and even more impossible when the subject is 
coal. One day sweeps away the problems of the Empire 
of India. Another those of the remainder of the British 
Empire. A couple of hours is given to gibbering on educa- 
tion. Undiscussed estimates of hundreds of millions are 
sanctioned by tramping through the lobbies in the early 
hours of the morning. The possible partition of Abyssinia 
attracts an audience of twenty-five members. The Labour 
front bench are too sulky with the coal miners’ leaders to 
raise the question again. The leaders themselves find the 
men even more determined not to give way than they were 
three months ago. One of them told me that his visit to 
Warwickshire, where the breakaway has been stopped, was 
more like a religious revival than a political demonstration. 
Mr. Cook, although carried in triumph at miners’ meetings, 
and although he probably could win any working-class con- 
stituency in England, has to apologize for retreating from 
the “* slogan ”’ to the terms now known as the Bishops’ 
agreement, which, of course, however the Government 
hardens its heart like Pharaoh, it will, in substance, have 
to come to, if it ever wants, a settlement instead of a 
smouldering condition of civil war. 

I hear that the Minister of Labour and his colleagues 
and the Mining Association are gambling on the belief that 
the men will all come back to work after Bank Holiday 
week. They are of the type of the Germans who believed 
that England would never fight; filled with the foolish 
optimism that has caused all wars and revolutions. 

The abortion of the Mines Bill has passed the Lords, 
accompanied by the maledictions of such men as Lord 
Gainford, under which title is concealed the lamentable 
figure of Mr. Joseph Pease, who once, fur no apparent 
reason, crept or intruded or climbed into the fold of a 
Liberal Cabinet. He seemed chiefly concerned to inform the 
Churches that they had done infinite harm by seeking peace 
when all else had failed, and to express his horror and sense 
of outrage at the idea of royalty-owners being compelled 
to contribute small sums for the men whose work alone 
enables royalties to be paid to wash themselves in pit 
baths. This doctrine, however, proved too strong even for 
the Duke of Northumberland, who acknowledged the re- 
sponsibility of the owners of coal towards the men who 
worked it, while declaring that that responsibility should 
be left to the individual conscience of each fortunate pro- 
prietor of wealth he had done nothing to create. 

The only joyful day of the week was last Friday, and 
there also, in the motion for the renewal of the Emergency 
Powers Act, Coal kept creeping in. It resolved itself into a 
spirited duel between Sir William Joynson-Hicks and Cap- 
tain Wedgwood Benn. Both are popular, as is proved by 
the fact that they are always mentioned by nicknames. 
Jix is expansive, ebullient, vain, good-natured, self-satisfied, 
ignorant, and totally without sensibility. ‘‘ Wedgey ” is 
clever in debate and repartee, possesses unlimited courage, 
is respected by his opponents for his war services, has 
quickness and humour, which his opponent woefully lacks, 
and the capacity for making friends with men of all parties. 
‘* Jix ”’ is the typical figure of the Primrose League Con- 
servative, frockcoat, flower in button-hole, broad smile, 
heartily shaking hands with the middle and lower classes, 
kissing the babies, pouring forth at a suitable moment the 
claptrap suitable to such assemblies. It is said that God 
made (or sentenced) him to be for ever Conservative 
member for.a suburban constituency. But at least, what- 
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ever else God made him for, it was not to be Home Secre- 
tary. He has not the remotest conception of the nature 
and conditions of his office. He has again and again been 
taken to task by Conservative newspapers. It is not that, 
like some of his colleagues, he does wicked things, knowing 
them to be wicked. He does wicked things in a temper of 
ingenuousness and triumph. He commenced, for example, 
on Friday, to outline a case against a man who has been 
arrested and who has not yet been before a court; an action 
of prejudice which, if performed outside Parliament by 
the humblest of His Majesty’s subjects, instead of by the 
keeper of the King’s conscience within, would have insured 
a heavy fine for contempt of court. ‘‘ Wedgey ”’ Benn is 
one of the few members of the House who still remember 
the ancient and discarded word Liberty. The preliminary 
skirmish resembled nothing so much as a conversation from 
** Alice in Wonderland.’’ Thus :— 


‘‘Jrix: ‘ Here is the statement of a miner working in 
Warwickshire. ‘‘ I live with my wife and five children.” ’ 

‘*BENN: ‘Is this case being tried? ’ 

‘““Jix: ‘ Yes.’ 

‘* BENN (to the Speaker) : ‘ I submit that it is an abuse 
of his power to make a statement which might prejudice 
the decision of the court.’ 

‘‘Jrx: ‘I am not stating what the case is, and I am 
not creating prejudice.’ 

‘““BeNN: ‘That is what you always do—create 
prejudice.’ 

‘‘Jix: ‘I used to expect courtesy from the honour- 
able and gallant gentleman, but I am bound to say I 
am forced not to expect what I used to get.’ ” 


Despite this appalling threat, the man who lived with his 
wife and five children in Warwickshire slid out of the pic- 
ture and was heard of no more. His short and simple 
annals were replaced by a slashing attack from the indomit- 
able sharpshooter, which was like the piercing of a large 
bladder by a small pin. Captain Benn showed how the 
Home Secretary had declared to one of his colleagues in 
the House of Commons: “ I have got my eye on you,” 
and the colleague was afterwards sent to prison. This 
member had “ for a long time been a great temptation to 
him,” and for “ a long time his fingers had itched.”? They 
did not itch much longer, said ‘* Wedgey,”’ for three weeks 
later the member was arrested. He showed how, the 
night before the Communists were arrested, Jix went to 
a Tory meeting and said, ‘* You will be pleased to hear I 
have arrested them,”? and added: ‘* Before this case is 
over,”’ the case not yet having been tried before Judge or 
jury, “‘ you Communists will be ashamed of yourselves.” 
He charged the Home Secretary, having the functions of 
a Judge in these regulations, with “‘ going about like a 
hired barrister,’? a remark which drew from Sir Herbert 
Nield the pathetic protest that this was an undeserved sneer 
against a most honourable profession. ‘‘ I am able to do 
my best work,’? quoted Captain Benn from an utterance 
by his victim, *‘ (there is a tone of modesty about that 
which stamps it as a remark of the Right Hon. Gentleman) 
when it is utterly unknown to the people of this country,” 
a quotation apparently received with approval from all 
quarters of the House. 

The duel continued the whole day, until *‘ Jix,’? more 
perplexed than convinced, retired from the stricken field, 
and shoved up his Under-Secretary to attempt to appease 
the wrath of the implacable Benn. This unfortunate was 
promptly slashed over the head by a statement that ‘‘ many 
people regarded with very grave concern the taking away 
of the fundamental rights of the citizen, and especially the 
very flippant way that it is defended by a sentence from an 
underling from the Home Office.”? After which, amid what 
Hansard kindly summarizes as “‘ interruption,’’ the Govern- 
ment brought its majority to bear on the question, and 
the rest was silence. 

It was a pleasant interlude in the stagnant futility into 
which this present Parliament has fallen; and it will be re- 
peated. Captain Benn will continue to explain what liberty 
and judicial function is to a mind incapable of understand- 
ing either. Jix, in spates of eloquence, will continue to 
assert how much better things he does than anything the 
House knows about; in famous phrase, ‘* Small knowledge 
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of God’s universe as yet and small hope of ever gaining 
any.” The House will continue to be delighted with both, 
and they will remain the best of friends. 

So the most futile, ignominious, and worthless session 
of recent years draws towards its close. No new member 
has made a reputation. No old member has increased his. 
In legislation the session has been utterly sterile except for 
the Eight Hours Act, which the Royal Commission declared 
unanimously would make things worse instead of better in 
the coal trade; which has turned a trade dispute which 
might have been settled in friendliness into a fierce contest 
in endurance. As of old, the false prophets have told their 
master : ‘‘ Go up to Ramoth Gilead and prosper.” It may 
be that England will never recover from the clumsiness 
and foolishness of those who have forced a lock-out, different 
not only in magnitude, but in duration from any similar 
catastrophe in the past. But as in another famous scene : 
** Simple said, ‘ I see no danger.’ Sloth said, ‘ Yet a little 
more sleep,’ and Presumption said, ‘ Every tub must stand 
upon its own bottom.’ And so they lay down to sleep 
again, and Christian went on his way.” 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


VERYONE knows that the organization of the Par- 

liamentary Liberal Party must be remodelled sooner 

or later to suit the new circumstances. The Shadow 
Cabinet no longer represents the party as a whole. The 
situation as to the Whips is impossible. The leader of 
the Parliamentary party and the Chief Whip are not on 
speaking terms. What is wanted is some machinery cap- 
able of acting quickly and efficiently, and allowing the mind 
af the party to be focussed in action on crises as they arise. 
Something of the kind is inevitable, but despite the very 
private Lloyd George dinner and the activity of the poli- 
tical gossips concerning it, I do not expect immediate 
action. There is plenty of time before the autumn session. 
If it turns out that Lord Oxford, when he meets the can- 
didates in September has nothing more to say except per- 
haps to give another kick and slam to the door, then it will 
be time to set about clearing up the mess. It is no secret 
that the course favoured by Mr. Lloyd George and most 
Liberal members—by no means all Lloyd Georgians—is to 
form a Liberal executive in the House, much like the 
Labour Party Parliamentary executive. This body would 
decide on policy from hour to hour. The Whips would be 
appointed by the party. The Asquithian rump would, I 
suppose, be left to follow its stern course of lonely rectitude. 
But this is not yet. 

* * * 

Mr. Hamilton Fyfe deserves his release from the Damty 
Heratp. He has worked hard to create a circulation for 
the first Labour daily that has survived infancy. I don’t 
think I’m far wrong in saying that the editorship of the 
Dairy Herap, for an editor who values the journalistic 
tradition of independence, is an anxious job. Mr. Hamilton 
Fyfe had done great things in administering oxygen to fail- 
ing circulations before. He had revived the Mirror, and 
astonished the licensed victuallers by his attentions to the 
Morninc ADVERTISER. He was called in by the Heratp 
to supply the technical skill in the business which the pro- 
pagandist directors so painfully lacked. He had learned the 
tricks of the trade in the enemies’ shop. The same methods 
of sensational emphasis which earned him the favour of 
Northcliffe were applied to restore the innocent HEraLp. 
Why should the wicked capitalist have all the best stunts? 
Labour’s paper has, I fear, little to learn in the way of the 
tendencious presentation of news. The soul of any news- 
paper is kept alive, not by anything it preaches, but by a 
full, honest, and impartial service of news. Some day, when 
Labour can spare the time from abusing the vile capitalist 
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Press, it will remember this. Mr. Hamilton Fyfe served 

his new and exacting masters with the excessive zeal of the 

convert. The war converted him from sentimental Im- 

perialism to sentimental Socialism. I confess I appreciated 

him more as a special correspondent—he was first-rate— 

than as an editorial pulpiteer. 
* * 

The only book of Zangwill’s which made much impres- 
sion on me was the *‘ Children of the Ghetto.”? That was 
a great achievement, for alone among the Jewish novels that 
I know, it did take one right inside the life and mind of 
the Jew. The “ Children of the Ghetto ”’ has the precious 
quality of strangeness on the imagination; it is one of the 
most foreign of English books, and yet entirely under- 
standable in its rich humanity. The book is a masterpiece, 
and one masterpiece is a sufficient crown to a lifetime of 
strife in letters. I often heard Zangwill speak, and admired 
the picturesque ferocity of his demeanour, and his rasping 
wit. He abounded in cutting phrases, but sometimes there 
was more glitter than edge. He gave one the impression 
of a disappointed man, and it is true that his later phase as 
the propagandist of the platform and the stage was a 
declension from the literary triumphs of his early manhood. 
He became, as a public man, rather spiky and embittered. 
He could never understand why his plays, so prodigally 
packed with thought and invention, never won the big 
public. The reason is, I think, that the story was too much 
overlaid with merciless argumentation; like so many able 
Jews, Zangwill always said a little too much. This oriental 
profusion has ruined many a Jewish artist—even Heine 
suffers from it. The ambitious theatrical enterprises of 
Zangwill’s last days—they were not very successful—put too 
great a strain upon his anxious sensitive temperament, and 
he collapsed. We shall miss that striking figure, with the 
wavy white hair, the strong face with its suggestion of 
smouldering passion, wearing contempt as a protective 


mask. 
* _ * 


Reading of the celebrations at Assisi my mind went 
back to a magical hour I spent, some years since, in the 
Upper Church. It was blazing hot outside; in the church 
it was cool and dark, and I was alone. Now and then in 
life there are times when Art speaks straight to the spirit, 
one is prepared for just that message, and it is taken in 
at once and forever. So it was with me as I thirstily drank 
in the story of St. Francis as Giotto told it, with the 
supreme simplicity and truth of the earliest, and, to my 
mind, the greatest of the masters. A mountain of books 
exists in explanation of St. Francis, but those naive stories 
on the walls told me more of the man than all the pages of 
the learned and devout, even than the famous “‘ Flowers.’’? It 
was Giotto who made St. Francis a hero to me. His Church 
built a gaudy casket over his cell, and gave him eulogy 
instead of imitation. It is imitation of the Franciscan 
release of the spirit by simplicity for which this age cries 
out; for the spirit of man is smothered, as in his time, by 
luxury and greed. In his day the enemy was the trium- 
phant Church; in ours it is the triumphant machine. 

” * * 

I’m afraid that the sins of the motorist tend to crop 
up in these notes like King Charles’s head in Mr. Dick’s 
Memorial. The worm of a pedestrian will turn when it gets 
the chance. The motor has closed the main roads to me 


and my kind, but I hasten to add that the reign of the 
motor has made still more solitary the roadless uplands. 
On Saturday last I went out to explore the delightful piece 
of hill and woodland which has been snatched from the 
builder and vested in the National Trust, in the Box Hill 
region. Down below on the Dorking Road the motors sped 
over the oil-soaked surface in an unending procession; a 
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few yards away on White Hill, there was perfect quiet. 
The motorist is tied to his motor; he circles round the 
garage and the petrol-pump. There is more solitude in the 
wilds than ever, and so much the better, for if you pursue 
nature in mass formation she is not there. The beech 
woods on White Hill went to make pit props in the war, 
and the mauve willow herb and scores of beautiful weeds 
have taken possession of the bare spaces. We have reason 
to be thankful to the Surrey squires and the lovers of beauty 
who have stirred themselves to save yet another piece of 
the Meredith country from the villa builder. 
* * * 

No one who has understood anything of Tagore’s 
teaching would need to be assured that ‘‘ The Poet ”’ has 
been libelled by the interviewers. It is, on the face of it, 
incredible that he should have been perverted into an 
admirer of Fascism by the hospitality of Mussolini. The 
spirit of Tagore and the spirit of Italian Imperialism are 
mutually exclusive. Mussolini has indeed showed remark- 
able favour to the Indian mystic. His Government recently 
presented to Tagore’s university a wonderful collection of 
Italian books, and a distinguished Italian professor takes 
his share in carrying on Tagore’s aim of interpreting the best 
of Western thought to the East. Tagore’s interest in Italy 
was stimulated by these things, and still more by his dis- 
covery during his visit last year that his books are very 
widely read in Italy. His Bengali translates easily into 
Italian. When he went to Italy this year he was received 
by Mussolini with almost royal honours, which might have 
turned the head of anyone not dowered with the penetra- 
tion of a mystic. Tagore had no opportunity of gettiag 
behind the official ‘* chalk line ”? to learn the truth about 
Fascist Italy. He is taking steps to clear away the absurd 
misconception which has been so useful to the Italian rulers, 
and his only fear is that his explanation may lead to the 
interruption of the fruitful Italian teaching at his univer- 
sity. The vogue of Tagore in Italy is interesting. May it 
not be that Italians find in the spiritual freedom of his 
writings an imaginative release from the political tyranny 
under which they live? 

* + * 

Fashions in political wear change quickly in Fleet 
Street. At one time it was the mode in the Rothermere 
Press to take off one’s (Dariy Mart) hat to France. Then, 
France was apparently prospering. Now she is in trouble, 
but the fashion has altered. Hats are worn on. Recently 
there was an attempt to popularize coats off to America. 
The fashion did not prosper, and was very quickly dropped. 
Perhaps. the political weather proved too chilly. Lord 
Rothermere must think again. What about boots off to 
Mexico? 

Kappa, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
JOURNALISTS AND WAR 


Srr,—Mr. Leonard Woolf writes a characteristically 
amusing review of the ex-German Crown Prince’s book, 
which I have no doubt he is entirely justified in dubbing 
‘* ridiculous.” 

Is he equally justified in throwing the blame for such 
catastrophes as the late war on ‘‘ The Kaiser or King 
Edward, Izvolsky, Poincaré, Berchtold or Pashitch,” &c., 
and in assuming that the ex-rulers and statesmen of Europe 
really controlled policy to such an extent? Is the matter 
quite so simple? How does he propose that we should ensure 
that people like the authors of the various war memoirs be 
not ‘‘ allowed to control policy again,’’ when in the descend- 
ing scale from Lord Grey to the ex-German Crown Prince 
nine-tenths of Europeans are represented? Even if emperors 
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and Foreign Secretaries were the sadistic monsters and 
homicidal maniacs which, as Mr. Woolf quite truly says 
journalists are not, could the small band of them, some fifty- 
odd throughout Europe, drive millions of inoffensive and 
reluctant people to war? Of course they could not—other 
factors had and, unfortunately, still have a far greater effect 
on policy. 

For long the Europeans have been used to regard each 
other with suspicion and fear. The whole Nationalist theory 
necessitates and favours such an outlook. Suspicion and 
fear were preached with intensity in the decade before 1914. 
The English were warned to beware of the nefarious designs 
of the Germans. The Germans were warned to beware of 
the evil and aggressive aims of the English, French, and 
Russians, 

The cumulative effect was overwhelming, for few people 
altogether escape the influence of suggestion repeated day 
after day for years. It was at the instance of the fearful 
and the suspicious, who were, in every country, in a large 
majority, that the successive increases in armament were 
made that brought war step by step nearer. 

The people chiefly responsible for spreading this 
disastrous gospel of hate and mistrust were not the ruiers 
and statesmen of Europe, but its journalists. Our rulers 
were not blameless, they were expected to conform, and 
generally did so, though with varying degrees of convic’ion. 
Unfortunately, they were representative—even the Kaiser, 
whose very images, stripped of his trappings, were to be 
found in thousands throughout Europe. 

Not all journalists were responsible, but, unfortunately, 
the efforts of the wiser and more clear-sighted Pressmen 
in combating the evil were of as little avail as those made 
by the corresponding type of statesman. 

For the offenders themselves it can be said that they 
were in some measure a symptom as well as a factor of 
their environment. Yet they must bear a major portion of 
responsibility for the Great War. Fortunately for them, 
while often being anonymous, they are also not in respon- 
sible positions in the sense that those persons were who have 
since 1919 felt impelled to make their apologia. 

The inevitable conclusion of each one of the latter 
saying ‘‘I was not to blame” is, moreover, not that all of 
them were to blame, as Mr. Woolf suggests, but rather that 
none of them were more to blame for the war than the 
majority of their fellow-Europeans.—Yours, &c., 

THOMAS POWELL. 

Isercleran, Craughwell, Co. Galway, Ireland. 

July 30th, 1926. 


RUSSIA AND “LES NOCES” 


Sir,—It is with infinite regret that I am again compelled 
to occupy valuable space in your columns, but I have no 
option. Two weeks ago I was told that I had never read 
Tolstoi and Tchehov ; now Mr. Zvavitch tells me that I am 
ignorant of the work of Pushkin and Gogol. Both state- 
ments are equally incorrect. It is true that Pushkin is more 
or less a sealed book to those who do not know Russian, but 
I have read all that is available in translations. Probably 
this hardly provides sufficient evidence upon which to base 
an opinion, so I shall not question Mr. Zvavitch’s state- 
ment, noting only that Mr. Maurice Baring says of Pushkin, 
in his ‘‘ Outline of Russian Literature,’ that he had not the 
gift of dramatic architectonics, and that Boris Godounov, 
as everyone knows, consists of a series of detached scenes. 
Gogol, as it happens, is my favourite Russian author, but 
surely, with all its admirable qualities, ‘‘ Dead Souls” is 
a typical example of a work which is built up from a series 
of short episodes and lacks formal cohesion. Incidentally, 
I did not say, as Mr. Zvavitch says I did, that all Russian 
art was so constructed. Of course, there are exceptions, 
most of which, however, such as the novels of Turgenev, 
are considered to be un-Russian and Western, which surely 
bears out my contention. 

Mr. Zvavitch further recommends to my attention several 
historical writers with all of whom, except Pokrovsky, I was 
already acquainted (through the medium of translations). 
I did not find anything in them to invalidate the conclusion 
arrived at by Leroy Beaulieu, who, in his monumental 
history of Russia, describes that country as a combination 
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of ‘‘a colony one or two hundred years old and an empire 
a thousand years old, possessing some affinities with 
America and some with Turkey,"’ and revealing ‘ incon- 
sistencies which are more or less noticeable in all new coun- 
tries where civilization, being too young and hasty, still has 
about it something unbalanced.” 

Your correspondent’s suggestion that Russian only seems 
illogical because all languages do to a foreigner is hardly 
convincing. French and Italian certainly do not ; English 
no doubt does seem, and no doubt is, in many ways illogical. 
But whoever denies it? Certainly not the English themselves, 
who are not a pre-eminently logical race, and are, indeed, 
rather proud of the fact. An impartial and, on the whole, 
exceedingly sympathetic observer like Mr. Maurice Baring, 
in his book ‘‘ The Russian People” points out that the 
latter, like any other people, have the defects of their quali- 
ties, these defects being an absence of discipline, a lack of 
balance and proportion, a want of consecutiveness, and so 
forth. I could fill columns of THe Nation with quotations 
from eminent authorities to the same effect, showing that 
I have ample support and backing for my observations, 
which, as I have already had to remark, are not my own 
at all, but merely represent the general consensus of 
enliehtened opinion. 

With reference to Mr. Rollo Myers’s letter, I never 
imagined for a moment that the choreography of ‘ Les 
Noces *’ was written first, and that Stravinsky’s score was 
then written to it. I merely supposed, not at all unnaturally, 
that the work was intended to be a ballet, and that what 
I consider, in spite of Mr. Myers, to be the rhythmical 
poverty of the work was due to the fact that music written 
for the purpose of concerted dancing must necessarily be 
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thythmically elementary if the ensemble is to be satisfac- 
tory. If, however, as I am quite willing to believe, the work 
was originally intended to be a cantata, this defect is only 
to be attributed to Stravinsky’s primitive and barbaric 
rhythmical sense. Whether the work is a ballet or a cantata 
does not affect my contention that, considered as a ballet, 
I found it quite entertaining ; considered simply as music, 
empty and trivial. When Mr. Myers alludes to Stravinsky’s 
‘* intricate counterpoint ’’ I simply cannot understand him. 
He is evidently using the word counterpoint to denote some- 
thing quite different from what it is ordinarily taken to mean, 
like the old lady who persisted in referring to Hyde Park 
Corner as Marble Arch. Stravinsky’s method of construc- 
tion, which consists mainly in the repetition of patterns, 
as in a wallpaper, is completely incompatible with what is 
called contrapuntal writing. 

The fundamental mistake which all my critics make 
lies in their assumption that I must either be unacquainted 
with Russian art or intellectually or temperamentally incap- 
able of appreciating it. The truth of the matter is that ten 
years ago I used to talk in exactly the same strain as they 
do to-day. No one has genuflected more assiduously and 
reverently before the ikon of Holy Russia ; it seems to be 
a stage of mental development, a fever of the blood—akin 
to the physical crisis of puberty—through which all of the 
present generation must pass. I can only hope that the 
present victims will make a speedy recovery, and will in 
time come to recognize that the highest achievements in art 
demand a sense of form and a mental discipline which has 
so far been lacking in the most typical—perhaps even in the 
best—representatives of Russian art.—Yours, &c., 

CecIL GREY. 


SIR HUGH LANE’S PICTURES 
By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


[Report of a Committee appointed to consider certain 
questions relating to thirty-nine pictures bequeathed 
under the Will of the late Sir Hugh Lane. Published 
by His Majesty’s Stationery Department. Price 2d. 
net. | 


OR this small sum of twopence the Stationery Office, 

the only economical State department, has just pro- 

vided that dear old gossip the British Public with some- 
thing it likes far better than either politics or pictures, 
viz., a nice, ethical problem of decent behaviour. 

The problem arises out of the fact that in July, 1915, 
before his departure to the States, Sir Hugh Lane, an 
Irishman, took up his pen in Dublin and wrote in his own 
hand what he declared to be a codicil to his will, and 
thereby revoked the bequest contained in the will ‘‘ of the 
group of pictures now at the London National Gallery ” 
to that Institution, and bequeathed them to the City of 
Dublin, subject to a condition about providing a suitable 
building to contain them within five years after his death. 

This codicil was not signed in the presence of witnesses, 
and is therefore, according to English and Irish law, a 
mere scrap of paper, and in no sense a valid testamentary 
disposition. 

Stripping the question, for the moment, of all its sur- 
rounding difficulties of law and intention, and assuming, 
also for the moment, that instead of the National Gallery 
and the City of Dublin, Sir Hugh Lane had by his will 
bequeathed a diamond ring to a friend in England, in 
whose custody the ring then was, and fifteen months later 
had in a codicil written throughout in his own hand, 
revoked the earlier bequest and given the same ring to a 
relative in Ireland—what in those circumstances ought the 
English friend to do? Should he continue to allow the 
ring to flash on one of his fingers, or ought he to dispatch 
it across the channel? And if he decides to stick to it, 

would his conduct be that of a gentleman or of a cad? 





The admitted fact that the London National Gallery, 
occupying, as it does, a fiduciary position, cannot, without 
a breach of trust, part with property legally belonging to 
it unless enabled so to do by an Act of Parliament, is of 
no relevance to the ethical issue, unless the Trustees could 
show that they had applied to Parliament for permission 
to do the gentlemanly thing, and been refused. 

Coming now to the actual facts of this nice case for 
the consideration of the British Public, two questions were 
submitted to this Committee—the first, by no means an 
easy one to answer save upon clear evidence, was whether 
Sir Hugh Lane, when he signed the invalid codicil, thought 
he was making a legal disposition of his property, and the 
second question was whether the legal defect in the codicil 
ought to be remedied by an act of the legislature? 

On the first of these questions the Committee, who 
have spared no pains and taken a great deal of time, had 
before them both written and oral testimony on both sides ; 
and after a full consideration of all the evidence laid before 
them, came by a majority, two out of three, to the definite, 
positive, unqualified opinion that at the date of the writing 
of the codicil Sir Hugh thought he was making a legal dis- 
position, which would take effect in the event of his not 
returning alive from the dangerous voyage, in time of war, 
he was then contemplating. 

One unnamed member of the Committee felt himself 
unable to agree with this unqualified conclusion of his col. 
leagues. 

Two out of the three having thus boldly cleared the 
first fence of difficulty, they then all agree that, however 
plainly the testator may have declared his wishes, it 
would be improper and even dangerous to give effect to 
them ; that, in fact, were any attention to be paid to them 
it would be to run contrary to what would have been 
those wishes had Sir Hugh survived the sinking of the 
** Lusitania,’ “‘ and been spared to witness the growth 
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of the new Gallery at Millbank.’? Had Lane only lived 
to see that glorious structure on the banks of the Thames, 
these three Commissioners feel certain, to use their own 
most amazing words, ‘‘ he would have destroyed the codicil 
and would have been content that the pictures to which he 
attached so much value would form the nucleus of a repre- 
sentative collection of modern Continental Art.’’ 

In the fourth paragraph of their Report, the Commis- 
sioners may be found deploring how difficult they found 
it to reconstruct ‘ the mind and thought of a man long 
since dead,’’ at the moment of time when he signed a 
codicil; but in the tenth paragraph they find no difficulty 
whatever in feeling ‘* cocksure ’? that were the dead man 
to come to life again and allowed to feast his critical Irish 
eye upon the new wing of the Tate Gallery, he would give 
Dublin the go-by, and decide to live in glory with Duveen. 

This Report is well worth the two pennies it costs, but 
we are afraid it will carry no conviction with it, as it crosses 
the Irish Channel, for it smells frightfully of compromise. 

As for the thirty-nine Lane pictures, they are no part 
of the controversy. Half a dozen of them would be eagerly 
snapped up by any Gallery in Europe or America whose 
affairs were guided by men of knowledge, taste, and judg- 
ment, but were they all returned to Dublin in accordance 
with the declared wish of their former owner, the other 
pictures of the same school already in the Tate Gallery 
would be enough by themselves to reward the generosity 
of Sir Joseph Duveen and to form a nucleus of modern 
Continental Art. 

The question is solely one of ethics and not of cash- 
values, and when we are told that there is any difficulty 
or danger in passing the necessary Act of Parliament to 
enable the Trustees of the National Gallery to do what any 
gentleman who was not a Trustee would have done long 
ago, we are compelled to believe that the tender scruples of 
conscience of these particular Trustees are of that particular 
species only to be found in the breasts of art-connoisseurs 
and rival auction-hunters. 

The Report contains a paragraph which in the interests 
of peace had better have been omitted. ‘‘ Not only has the 
London Gallery the legal possession of the pictures, but on 
the assurance that such possession would be in perpetuity, 
it has secured the gift of a gallery in which the pictures 
are to be housed. To stultify the assurance on the strength 
of which the gift was offered would be a breach of faith 
with the donor.”’ 

What is this but to say : ‘* We cannot implement Sir 
Hugh Lane’s imperfect codicil, and give effect to what, by 
a majority of two to one, we believe to have been his last 
wishes, because the Trustees of the National Gallery have 
obtained from a wealthy donor the gift of a gallery by the 
assurance that it should contain these thirty-nine pictures’’ ? 
If such a bargain was in truth ever struck, it would have 
been wiser for the Commissioners to have held their tongues 
about it. 


AUNT JULIA 
By T. F. POWYS. 


VERYONE in the world, with the exception perhaps 

of the King of England, likes to be named as a legatee 

in a will, and so we can well imagine the interest of 
all those who lived in Chilcot when Aunt Julia—who 
changed her cap every day, for she still wore that old- 
fashioned kind of headgear—took to her bed; to consider 
whom to leave her fortune to. 

Aunt Julia’s fortune, besides the cottage she lived in, 
consisted of. five hundred pounds. Her fortune had come 
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from a distant relation in Yorkshire who died, in a way 
admired by all—that of hanging himself upon a tree with 
a scroll pinned upon his breast saying that he had died 
for love—and left all his money to Aunt Julia. 

Aunt Julia’s distant cousin was the only relation left 
to her, and so she had long ago decided to die when she 
was eighty, and her eightieth birthday drew near. The 
time was come, she thought, as she never meant to rise 
from her bed again, to fix upon a proper legatee. 

Aunt Julia was a lady quite healthy for her years. 
She could, if she wished, have still bustled about the house, 
as well as any other old woman, but when she made up 
her mind to do anything there was no stopping her, and 
she meant to die on her birthday—and die she would. 

When Aunt Julia informed the people that she would 
leave her money to whoever in the village could read her 
a passage, or chapter, or poem in a book that entertained 
and pleased her the most, there were some that listened 
to the proposal, though the majority held aloof from the 
contest, assuming that their powers of elocution were inade- 
quate for the occasion. 

Another reason, besides their own modesty and doubt 
as regards their reading, deterred many from making the 
attempt. For, beside Aunt Julia’s cottage door, there was 
a scraper as sharp as the old woman’s tongue had been in 
past days, that was artfully made out of a portion of a 
broken scythe. 

When a visitor looked at this piece of ironmongery it 
would often occur to him that his boots were safer with 
the mud still upon them than subjected to the sharp irony 
of such a scraper, and so he would retire, vanquished, at 
the first throw, knowing that to leave a speck of mud in 
Aunt Julia’s bedroom would prevent her from hearing one 
word he read. 


** Who be a-going to scrape out a good pair of boots 
only on the chance of getting she’s few pounds? ”’ was 
Farmer Budkins’s comment at the Inn when the matter 
was being talked over... . 

Susy Titt, Aunt Julia’s maid, who addressed her as 
** mistress ’? in company, but as plain ‘* Aunt ” when she 
was alone with her, had wished ever since she could re- 
member for a prayer-book with a silver clasp and a gold 
cross upon the cover. 

Harry Cuff, her lover, had long known of this wish, and 
hoped to content Susy one day by giving this gift to her. 
Until she had the prayer-book, she said, she wouldn’t be 
content, and her only other interest, when they walked out 
at night, was the stars, and she would lie upon any grassy 
bank, only for the pleasure of looking up at them. 

One Sunday evening when Susy looked in this manner 
at the stars, Harry said to her : ** *Tis best we be walking, 
for we baint married, you know.” 

At that moment a shooting star caught Susy’s atten- 
tion. She smiled at it, sighed, but allowed him to help 
her up and to lead her on. In a moment or two she 
wished to lie down again. 

** You mustn’t, Susy,’’ said Harry, sternly. 

‘** But I might see my prayer-book amongst the stars,” 
Susy said, regretfully. 

The Reverend William Lovegrove, the Rector of Chilcot, 
was perfectly sure that five hundred pounds was just the 
sum he wanted, to restore Chilcot Church, to buy a volume 
of Paley’s sermons that would last his lifetime, and to fill 
his cellar to the roof with wine bottles. 

Knowing his own wants so well, he had not the same 
fear as Farmer Budkins as regards his boots, that were 
square-toed, and he believed that a clergyman and a scholar 
should have an advantage, in both matter and pronuncia- 
tion, over his more illiterate neighbours. 
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Mr. Lovegrove had, of course, heard that Aunt Julia 
intended to die upon her birthday, but as he always be- 
lieved that all women, and especially all old women, 
were liars, he supposed her to be lying too—meaning, no 
doubt, as most people do, to live as long as she could. 

But, whether a liar or no, her money would be money, 
and Mr. Lovegrove hoped for the best. 

One afternoon he went to Aunt Julia’s cottage to try 
his luck. He carried with him the celebrated Cornaro’s 
book upon longevity, that advises a spare diet as a recipe 
for a person who never wishes to die. 

Mr. Lovegrove scraped off half the sole of his left boot 
at the door and the heel of his right, after which he was 
admitted by Susy to Aunt Julia’s presence. She had put 
on her newest cap with blue ribbons to receive him. 

Mr. Lovegrove chose a suitable passage out of Cornaro 
and read aloud for two hours. At the close of the reading 
he was not a little taken aback when Aunt Julia said to him, 
sitting up in bed, in a fine rage: “* I suppose you think me 
mad as well as dying to read me such useless dull rubbish.”’ 

Mr. Lovegrove went dejectedly down the stairs, and 
Susy curtseyed respectfully. . . . 

Another suitor, who had hopes of Aunt Julia’s money, 
was Shepherd Poose. The shepherd considered that, as he 
could read the time of night by the moon when it shone, 
he should also be able to read the words in a book. Shep- 
herd Poose had the highest hopes of success, for he had 
discovered a book of poems under a hawthorn hedge, left 
there by a young poet who had gone away and forgotten 
them. 

Mr. Poose called a child to him one evening and said, 
holding out the book to him: ‘‘ When I do know woon 
of they verses by heart I’ll give ’ee a penny.” 

The little boy placed his foot upon the lowest step 
of the shepherd’s hut, and with great care and patience, 
tied up his boot-laces that had come undone when the 
shepherd had called him. 

** T should like to see thik money,” said the boy, whose 
name was Jim. 

Mr. Poose showed him the penny. Jim took the book 
in his hand. 

** Stand where thee be,’’ he said to Mr. Poose, ** and 
I will learn ’ee to read.”’ 

Notwithstanding his fears of the scraper, Shepherd 
Poose put on his Sunday boots when he went to visit 
Aunt Julia, but, when he scraped off the mud of the lane, 
he was a great deal more careful than Mr. Lovegrove had 
been, and only slightly injured the bottom of one of them. 
He went to Aunt Julia’s bedroom, led by Susy, who, 
noting the shepherd’s determined air, looked a little grave. 

Aunt Julia smiled at Mr. Poose. She wore a cap this 
time with purple ribbons and looked very pale and proper 
in the great bed. 

Mr. Poose stood in the middle of the room, like a child 
at school. He opened his book at a page where a pad of 
sheep’s wool had been put as a marker, and, gazing in- 
tently at a verse of poetry, beside which a black mark had 
been scratched with charcoal, he recited as follows :— 

‘* All ye that lovely lovers be, 
Pray you for me. 
Lo, here we come a-sowing, a-sowing, 
And sow sweet fruits of love; 
In your sweet hearts well may it prove! "’ 


There was the sound of smothered laughter outside the 
room when Mr. Poose finished, and Aunt Julia waved him 
away. 

** That’s worse than Mr. Lovegrove’s selection,” she 
said, ‘‘ it’s positively indecent and horrid.’ 

Susy hurried the shepherd into the lane. 
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That same evening, as the night was fine, Susy went 
out to meet Harry Cuff. After she had been with him for 
a little and they had kissed one another, Susy said she 
wished to look at the stars. 

** But they be falling stars,’’ said Harry—*‘ and here, 
Susy, be a present for ’ee.”’” Harry handed her a parcel. 

** Oh,”’ said Susy, “‘ it’s my prayer-book.”’ 

‘** And there be reading in ’en,’? remarked Harry, lead- 
ing her modestly away from the grassy bank, “‘ that mid 
win for we all Aunt Julia’s money.” 

** And so it shall,”’ cried Susy, “‘ for she do wear black 
ribbons on her cap to-night.—But mayn’t I lie here, Harry, 
for stars be shining?”’.... 

The next day was Aunt Julia’s birthday and the church 
bell tolled for her. 

In a month’s time the same bells rang for Susy’s 
wedding. Mr. Lovegrove read the service in an angry voice. 
He was forced to invent an address, and the pulpit was 
so out of repair that it shook when he held it. 

When he gave the blessing he remembered he had no 
bottles in his cellar. Aunt Julia had left all her money to 
Susy Titt. 

** And what did ’ee read? ’”? asked Harry on the 
wedding night. 

‘* The order for the burial of the dead,’ replied Susy. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


HE Everyman Theatre celebrated Mr. Shaw’s seven- 
tieth birthday by reviving ‘‘ Widowers’ Houses,” a 
choice that was in some ways disappointing owing to 

the fact that the same play with many of the same actors 
was produced at the Everyman Theatre only some three 
years ago. It might have been a good plan to put on another 
of the author’s early works—say, *‘ Arms and the Man ”’— 
that we might see how it wears. ‘* Widowers’ Houses ” 
wears extremely well. The author has covered a lot of 
country, not always in the right direction, since he wrote 
** Widowers’ Houses,’’ which will prove, I think, to be 
one of his best plays. There is a thoroughly good plot, 
which, though it has a sociological basis, nevertheless links 
itself up to perennial problems of right and wrong. There 
is very little preaching in it, and the dialogue is continu- 
ously lively. The acting was very good all round, though 
Sartorius was made too melodramatic and sinister. Anyone 
could see that there was something wrong with him from 
the start. But an unexceptionable respectability should be 
the keynote to the man. Miss Hilda Moore was very good 
indeed as Blanche, and Lickcheese is one of Mr. Brember 
Wills’s happiest réles. Those who have never seen 
** Widowers’ Houses ”? should hurry off to the Everyman. 


* 7 ” 


The Savoy Theatre presents a double bill. ‘* The 
Truth about the Russian Dancers ”’ is the most repulsive of 
all Sir James Barrie’s writings, which is saying a good deal. 
Nominally an extravaganza about the Ballet, this pleasant 
little jeu d’esprit plays as a matter of fact round the pains 
of childbirth, a subject Sir James appears to find infinitely 
diverting. The culminating point in the comedy arrives 
with the characters on the tiptoe of expectation, and with 
their ears to the keyhole awaiting the last screams of the 
expectant mother. ‘* Let them howl ” was the watchword 
of an accoucheur famous in his day. He did not, however, 
write farces on the subject. ‘‘ Sleeping Partners ”’ is a 
Guitry farce acted with the greatest brilliance by Mr. Sey- 
mour Hicks. In the second act he is sublime. ‘* Sleeping 
Partners ” does not begin till 9.15, so one can kill three 
birds with one stone : have a comfortable dinner, miss the 
Barrie play, and enjoy Mr. Seymour Hicks. 


“‘ The Way You Look At It,”” by Mr. Edward Wilbra- 
ham, at the Queen’s Theatre, tells the sad story of a rich 
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young woman and a poor young man. It has a beginning, 
a middle, and an end: the young man beginning to be 
kept; then tiring of it and falling in love with some one 
else; and then ceasing to be kept. The thesis is that it is 
no more immoral for a woman to keep a young man, than 
for a man to keep a young woman. Probably not, but 
somehow it tastes different. The dialogue is no doubt true 
to the life of such people, except at the end where it is sup- 
posedly emotional, and reaches a height of fatuity that one 
can only hope is not realistic. The play is, indeed, a slice 
of insipid life, where no question worth the raising is 
raised, and no emotional action resolved. It crawls along, 
Wie die Gestirne, ohne Hast, ohne Rast, and there being 
nothing to act, the acting calls for no remark. It is time 
that our younger playwrights began to consider what the 
emotional material is they have to handle. A play is a 
portrayal of human happiness and unhappiness, not of a set 
of totally uninteresting people whose set of values is futile, 
and whose emotions are flaccid. There are some plays in 
London which are perhaps as inane, but that at least give 
the sense of being deftly done. 


* * * 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 
Monday, August 9.—The Glastonbury Festival: ‘‘ Prun- 

ella,’? by Laurence Housman and H. Granville Barker, 

at 2.80. Coliseum : *‘ Money Makes a Difference.” 
Tuesday, August 10.—The Glastonbury Festival : “‘ Little 

Plays of St. Francis,’’ by Laurence Housman, at 2.80. 
Wednesday, August 11.—Rogate, ‘‘ Robin Hood,”’ by the 

Fair Oak Players. 

OmIcrRoNn. 


SIGHT 


Way should we limit beauty with our eye 
Bolted within the prison of our sight 
Catching a tiny fragment of the sky 
Calling each flare of unseen sunrise, night? 


Why should the fading primrose at our feet © 
Toll the dim curfew of a dying Spring? 

Why should each loveliness we know, defeat 
The ardent beauty of an unknown thing? 


Why don’t we see the roses in the snow, 
The crimson roses burning in the white? 
Why does our vision, sensible and slow, 
Instead of leading dully follow sight? 


When in the tumbling riot of September 
The forest fires of colour sweep each wood 
Our dim entangled eyesight can remember 
No frozen beauty of a Winter’s wood. 


** The world is too much with us,’? But which world? 
The tiny, tidy suburb of our senses 

Where mysteries are carefully kept furled 

Lest some strange guess should tug at our defences. 


And up above the poor sun on his throne 
Who cannot know the solace of the night 

The smooth soft dark denied to him alone, 
Whose condemnation is continual light. 


Were I to tell him of a star or moon, 

Why should he listen to such idle prattle? 
He’s the all-seeing monarch of the Noon 
And tales of darkness, envy’s tittle-tattle. 


Oh, my dear God, Thou who at least art free 
Of all the frontiers Thou hast forced on me, 
One little boon is all I ask of Thee, 

Let me remember that I cannot see. 


< ELIzaBETH BrsEsco. 
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THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH. NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY, at 2.80. 


ROOKERY NOOK. 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough and RALPH LYNN, 


Gerr. 3929. 





Court, 
NIGHTLY, at 8.18. 


Sloane Square. Sloane 5187 (# linea). 


MATINEES, WED., THURS. & SAT., at 2.15. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE. 
THIRD YEAR AND LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 





CRITERION. EVENINGS, 8.40. MATS., TUES., SAT., 2.80. 


EVA MOORE in 
THE CAT’S CRADLE. A NEW COMEDY. 





Q@RURY LANE EVENINGS, 8.15. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.86. 


ROSE MARIE. A Musical Play. 


A Romance oF THE CANADIAN ROcuIne. 





HIPPODROME, London 
EVENINGS, at 8.15. 


Ger. 0600. 
MATS., WED., THURS. & SAT., at 3.80. 
MERCENARY MARY. 


ALL SBATS BOOKABLE. BOX OFFICE 1¢@ re 10. 





LITTLE. Reg. 2401. 


DISTINGUISHED VILLA. 


EVENINGS, at 8.45. MATS., WED., FRI., 2.30. 





LYRIC, Hammersmith. EVERY EVENING, at 8.90. 


RIVERSIDE NIGHTS. 


“| ghall be surprised and chagrined if 1 find that this time next year 
* Riverside Nights’ is not still running.””"—Punch. 


MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30. 





ROYALTY THEATRE 
NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 


(Gerrard 8855.) 
MATINEES, THURS. & SAT., at 3.80. 
PILLARS OF SOCIETY. 
BY HENRIK IBSEN. 








CINEMAS. 





NEW GALLERY, Regent Street. Reg. 8212. | Cont., 2—11, Daily. 
MILTON SILLS and DORIS KENYON in “ THE UNGUARDED HOUR,” 


8.20, 6.25, and 9.35. Also WILLIAM BOYD in “ THE ENDURING FLAME.” 





TIVOLI Ger. s2ee. 


THE BIG PARADE. 


TWICE DAILY. 2.20 & £20. SUNDAY, & & 8.20. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


SIR ROGER CASEMENT 


HAVE been reading “ Trial of Roger Casement,”’ 
edited by G. H. Knott, in the *‘ Notable British Trials ”’ 
series (Hodge, 10s. 6d.). The verbatim report of this 

trial makes a most dramatic story, but it is even more 
interesting to anyone who likes gentle rumination upon the 
strange way in which human beings have decided to manage 
their affairs. The first words of the trial were spoken by 
the Usher of the Court :— 
‘*Oyez. My lords the King’s Justices do strictly 
charge and command all manner of persons to keep 
silence, for they will now proceed to the pleas of the 


Crown and arraignment of prisoners upon their lives and 
deaths... .”’ 


And then the King’s Coroner spoke :-— 


‘“*Sir Roger Casement, you stand indicted and 
charged on the presentment of the grand jury with the 
following offence: High treason, by adhering to the 
King’s enemies elsewhere than in the King’s Realm—to 
wit, in the Empire of Germany, contrary to the Treason 
Act, 1351, 25 Edward III., statute 5, chapter 2.” 

And when the trial was all but over, and the jury had 
brought in their verdict of guilty, and Sir Roger had made 
his last speech, the Lord Chief Justice said :— 

‘Sir Roger David Casement, you have been found 
guilty of treason, the gravest crime known to the 
Sr ee 

* * t 

Surely this was one of the strangest spectacles of 
** modern civilization.’”? Here was a man in the twentieth 
century being charged under a statute enacted 560 years 
previously, arraigned upon his life and death under the 
forms prescribed and for a crime defined .by what to all 
of us, in ordinary circumstances, must seem an age of 
barbarism. I said that the crime had been defined by our 
ancestors nearly six centuries ago, but even that is not 
true. Read the trial and you will see that there was an 
immense legal argument upon the question what the Act 
of 1851 did mean, and whether it really covered Sir Roger 
Casement’s offence. Can anyone doubt that the prisoner 
was right when he said in his last speech :-— 

‘‘ This statute is more absurd even than it is anti- 
quated ; and if it is potent to hang one Irishman, it is 
still more potent to gibbet all Englishmen. Edward III. 
was King not only of the realm of England, but also of the 
realm of France, and he was not King of Ireland. Yet 
his dead hand to-day may pull the noose around the Irish- 
man’s neck whose Sovereign he was not, but it can strain 
no strand around the Frenchman’s throat whose Sove- 
reign he was.”’ 

To me this argument is unanswerable, and shows that the 
trial was a reductio ad absurdum of nationalism. Yet the 
Lord Chief Justice, two minutes before he sentenced Sir 
Roger Casement to be hanged by the neck until he should 
be dead, said: ‘*‘ You have been found guilty of treason, 
the gravest crime known to the law.’’ The gravest crime 
known to the law! One remembers Garibaldi and what a 
hero the Government and people of Britain made of him 
within the memory of some now living, and one knows 
that if Roger Casement had been an Italian in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, the Lord Chief Justice would 
have thought him a hero precisely because of acts for 
which he hanged him in 1916. 


* ” € 
** The gravest crime known to the law’! I have 
been reading some other books about crime lately published. 
** Scotland Yard,’’ by Joseph Gollomb (Hutchinson, 18s.), 
and *‘ Black Fame,” by J. C. Ellis (Hutchinson, 18s.), are 
popular books, giving the stories of a large number of 





AND CHARLES PEACE 


famous and obscure crimes. Both of them are, I think, 
well above the average of this kind of book, The crimes 
selected are nearly always interesting, and the stories are 
told with skill and spirit, while Mr. Gollomb also gives 
an account of the way in which the C.I.D. at Scotland 
Yard and in other countries actually pursues its work. But 
the reason for my referring to these two books was the 
thought that Roger Casement had committed the gravest 
crime known to the law. It is worth reading Mr. Gollomb 
and Mr. Ellis with the trial of Roger Casement in one’s 
mind. Apparently he committed a graver crime than did 
Charles Peace, who shot a policeman called Cock, and then 
deliberately allowed an innocent man called Habron to 
be convicted. Mr. Ellis tells how it was subsequently dis- 
covered that Peace actually went up to Manchester in order 
not to miss the pleasure of being present at Habron’s trial 
and conviction. Or read the story, again in Mr. Ellis, of 
the way in which the butler Halloran first robbed his 
master, then laid a trap for an innocent youth so that the 
suspicion fell on him, and finally in cold blood shot the 
youth dead in order to get the reward of £100 offered for 
any information leading to the thief’s detection—read the 
story, and then remember that Halloran committed a crime 
less grave than that committed by George Washington, 
Talleyrand, Kossuth, Mazzini, Garibaldi, and Sir Roger 


Casement. 
* * * 


There are other points connected with crime which I 
should like to write about, but which now I can only just 
touch upon. I knew that Scotland Yard relied very much 
upon their knowledge of the peculiar individual habits of 
known criminals to help them to trace the perpetrator of a 
particular crime. Mr. Gollomb gives some very interesting 
examples in which this method has brought success. Again 
these books throw considerable light upon the motives most 
common among criminals. A fairly extensive reading of 
crime books leads me to guess that the most common 
motives which lead to the commission of crime are ‘* the 
accursed love of gold,’’ the love of women, and the love of 
excitement. The books of Mr. Ellis and Mr. Gollomb are 
full of the first motive. If anyone wants to read of a crime 
committed for the second reason, I can recommend him 
** Carlo Guesaldo, Musician and Murderer,’”’ by Cecil Gray 
and Philip Heseltine (Kegan Paul, 8s. 6d.), though this 
book is something more than a crime book. It contains a 
learned discussion of Guesaldo’s music, besides an account 
of how in 1590 he murdered his wife and her lover. Finally, 
if anyone wants to read of crimes caused by the love of 
excitement (plus the love of gold), I recommend him to 
read ** The Rise and Fall of Jesse James,’ by Robertus 
Love (Putnam, 12s. 6d.). Jesse James was a bandit who 
operated without being caught for sixteen years on the 
border between the Southern and Northern States of America 
after the Civil War. He has become a legend, but Mr. Love, 
with infinite patience, has unearthed the ungarbled truth 
about him. It is a curious story of barbaric crime induced 
mainly by the love of excitement, and it throws a strange 
light upon the state of society in some parts of America 
during the last century. Mr. Love would have made the 
story better if he had curtailed the number of his words 
and toned down the exuberance of his language. The 
following is a good example of his style :— 

‘* Before the first quarter of 1874 ended, one of the 

Youngers was thrust into a grave by the side of a road 

which his own lifeblood had crimsoned, the vital fluid 


of two Pinkerton detectives also having deepened the 
sanguinary stain.”’ 


Lreonarp Woo iF. 
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REVIEWS 
BLAKE’S PROPHETIC BOOKS 


The Prophetic Writings of William Blake. Edited by D. J. SLoss, 
M.A., C.B.E., and J. P. R. WALLIS, M.A. 2 vols. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 42s.) 


THESE volumes are produced and edited with the care now 
expected in the presentation of modern texts, and the 
Oxford University Press is deservedly famous for the excel- 
lence of its reprints of the English poets. The textual editing, 
so complicated and perplexing in these often hopeless 
palimpsests, has been carried out exactly, scrupulously, and 
elaborately. Introductions and notes to each poem are sup- 
plemented by a separate volume of commentary, which 
includes a General Introduction and a most useful index of 
Blake’s peculiar symbolism. The General Introduction is 
a patient attempt to reduce Blake's inchoate and often con- 
flicting ideas and views to some intelligible order. The 
editors are conscious that they are attempting to impose a 
logical structure upon thought that spurned logic con- 
temptuously, and they do not offer their exposition as final. 
The reader will not only be grateful to them for refusing 
to expound their author mystically; he will find their exposi- 
tion one of the most intelligent as well as the most lucid 
efforts to lighten that dark forest of Blake’s mind. The only 
objection to be offered is the material and surprising fact 
that the two volumes are printed on different qualities of 
paper, but this possibly is only a compliment to the reviewer 
and not to be found in all copies. 

Blake’s Prophetic Books are about the most difficult 
English poems to judge fairly. They are the imaginative 
presentation of admittedly mystic experiences in a quasi- 
Biblical style rendered almost unintelligible by a cumbrous, 
not to say ridiculous, mythology invented by the author. 
Moreover, neither the mysticism nor the mythology is self- 
consistent. Consequently, the Prophetic Books are almost 
unintelligible to many readers; and they are not particularly 
anxious to spend laborious hours poring over text and com- 
mentary in order to comprehend the visions of a fanatic. 
The task is much simplified for the mystic, who will imme- 
diately assimilate all that corresponds with his own mysti- 
cism and reject the rest. There can be no arguing ration- 
ally about mystic experience. Nowadays, we do not follow 
the example of the age of Reason and assert that it is all 
humbug ; we regretfully confess that it is an exalted state 
into which we have not yet been so happy as to enter. One 
cannot seriously dispute the ‘ philosophy *’ of a man who 
holds the fly-blown doctrine of innate ideas, and who per- 
sistently claims not only that knowledge may be acquired 
by supersensual means, but that this is the only true know- 
ledge, and that all rational knowledge is error. So far from 
being a prophet of a new age, Blake was decidedly a sur- 
vival of the curious religious mystics who flourished so 
abundantly about the time of the Great Rebellion. Strange 


apocalyptic dreams and mystic interpretations of the Bible , 


may be found in the religious tracts of that time. Blake is 
the eternal English heretic. With his odd private interpreta- 


tion of the Bible (and, indeed, of everything) ne might, in = 


the troubled times of Charles I., have been a Muggletonian 


or a Seventh Monarchy Man, or more probably have founded ° 


a new and peculiarly saintly sect of his own. And some of 


his denunciations arouse a suspicion that he was of the race ~ 


of Hugh Peters, who folded in the stray sheep with a Bible 
in one hand and a loaded pistol in the other. It is an indica- 
tion of his stubborn particularism that he was not actively 
connected with the legitimate and potent religious revival 
of his age. 

If Blake possessed some of the least agreeable traits of 
the self-opinionated fanatic, he possessed qualities which 
entitle him to respect and admiration. His sincerity is not 
to be questioned ; every fanatic is sincere, which is why he 
can be so dangerous. But Blake was an artist, profoundly 
convinced of the supreme importance of art; and he pos- 
sessed a very remarkable imagination. His drawings are 
extremely unequal. The Laocodén, for example, is merely 
insane. Some, overburdened with symbolism and tortured 
with the struggle to express the inexpressible, are only pain- 
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ful ; but others show great formal beauty as well as power- 
ful plastic imagination. Portraits of very bearded old 
gentlemen and congregations of blood-red cherubs are rather 
too frequent, but some of the more fragmentary sketches of 
female nudes are attractive. The artistic qualities of Blake's 
best drawings can perfectly well be perceived and enjoyed 
without any effort to discover their symbolic meaning to the 
draughtsman. In the same way, one can appreciate those 
curious and imaginative designs of Maya sculpture without 
ever intending to master their astronomical meaning or the 
cumbrous system they illustrate. 

The imaginative beauties of Blake’s poetry (when it is 
beautiful, and not merely curious, uncouth, or ridiculous) 
can be perfectly well enjoyed without any attempt to com- 
prehend the underlying symbolism, which may be nothing 
but a hindrance to the purely esthetic enjoyment. Who 
cares what symbolical meaning Blake attached to his ‘‘ Bow 
of burning gold ’’ and his ‘“* Arrows of desire"’? He belongs 
more than anyone to the category of what have been called 
‘* spontaneous poets,’’ who write in obedience to some inner 
impulse which seems beyond their control. Blake was con- 
vinced that his poems were dictated to him by ‘* Spirits,” 
and not even the hopeless confusion resulting from his 
inevitable change of views could convince him to the con- 
trary. The question: ‘‘ Do Spirits, then, err?" he would 
have dismissed as impious and frivolous. His poems are so 
innocent of any coherent intellectual control that the symbol- 
ism is not much more important than as an invisible frame- 
work to which these surprising fireworks are attached. 

If the greatest writers are those who harmoniously com- 
bine eminent gifts of the imagination, of intellect, and of 
knowledge of human beings, Blake cannot be reasonably 
placed among them. He had very little knowledge of human 
character, because his eye was persistently turned upon 
the vision within ; and he was a very self-centred and con- 
ceited man. He was abundantly gifted with imagination, 
for which we must praise him, and he had considerable 
intellect, though he chose to use it perversely. He used his 
reading, which was more extensive than is often supposed, 
only to confirm and never to correct himself. He certainly 
cannot be refused the quality of originality, but there is 
a point—not very easy to determine exactly—beyond which 
mere originality becomes a vice. The originality of Blake 
was too often perverse and self-willed. He was undoubtedly 
right to present his idealism in poetic shape, for poetry is 
often the expression of the ideal. There are many things 
which are true in poetry which are not true elsewhere, and 
that is why it is so important that idealists should never be 
allowed any voice in the affairs of reality. 


RICHARD ALDINGTON. 


“JT BEG TO DIRECT YOUR ATTENTION TO 
AFRICA ” 

The Rise of South Africa. By Sir G. E. Cory. Vol. IV. (Long- 
mans. 25s.) 

Further South African Recollections. By Sir JAMES T. MOLTENO. 
(Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 

The Making of Rhodesia. By H. MARSHALL HOLE. (Macmillan. 
18s.) 

The Golden Stool. By Epwin W. SmiTH. (Holborn Publishing 
House. 5s.) 


HERE are, gathered together arbitrarily, a historian, a 
politician, a pioneer, and a missionary, all men who have, 
in one way or another, given a life of work to Africa, all, 
in Livingstone’s phrase, begging to direct our attention 
thither, and having in common nothing but a strong enthu- 
siasm for their conception of that country. 

Sir George Cory shows his enthusiasm indirectly, as 
befits an historian, in the scope and mnuteness of his study. 
This, the fourth volume of his work, which is to be carried 
down to the year 1857, contains over five hundred pages and 
covers only the years 1838 to 1846. The story of those 
eight years is, however, the development of an issue which 
is still the vital one: the relation between the natives, the 
Dutch, and the English. That is the whole of South African 
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history. For it was, primarily, the restlessness of bad neigh- 
bours which caused the extension of white occupation from 
the Cape to Natal, the Free State, and the Transvaal. Only 
the proportionate strength of the three parties has altered. 
This particular period is rich in such epical events as South 
African history can boast—the Boer Trek, the massacre at 
Umgungunhlovo, the revenge at Blood River, Dick King’s 
ride. Sir George Cory manages his mass of detail well, and 
shows becoming impartiality, though he has not been able 
to make his Boers as life-like as his Englishmen. A careful 
reading of the first four volumes of this history, and of the 
two which are to follow, would provide an excellent protec- 
tion against the furious partisanship of African politics. 

The other three writers on our list have each a hero, 
and when you know who the heroes are, you know exactly 
where to put each of them. With Sir J. T. Molteno it is 
Campbell-Bannerman, by whose “ faith in freedom Afrikan- 
derdom lives to-day.’’ He takes up his story with the emerg- 
ing of the Afrikander Party after the Boer War, and closes 
it with the triumphant passing of the Act of Union. It is 
a cheerful record, Sir James is a cheerful man. ‘‘ Everyone,” 
he writes, ‘‘ can understand what a hearty laugh can do in 
a tragic atmosphere. Humour, I can say with truth, has 
done more for me than any other emotion, except love . 
the course of my public life is a constant joy, never a regret.”’ 
His book, which is mainly an account of memorable sessions 
in the old Cape Parliament, the atmosphere of which, with 
an entire lack of conscious art, he admirably conveys, is full 
of a simple and likeable vanity. No man ever more heartily 
enjoyed the office of Speaker. ‘‘ The Speaker is one of 
the highest judges in the land. He is an Honourable... 
A Speaker should above everything else keep himself nice 
and clean, and should smell sweet... spaciousness and 
benevolence should suffuse his countenance... the Devil 
had little to say when I was Speaker, for the Devil himself 
became a gentleman.’’ His opinions are always original. 
Speaking of Lord Balfour, he says: ‘‘ There is something 
uncanny about an unmarried man. As I said in the old 
Cape House at one time: ‘ South Africa owed much of its 
misery to four bachelors, Rhodes, Beit, Milner, and Jame- 
son. The troubles of matrimony might have made Lord 
Balfour a better man.’ " 

The portrait of Rhodes adorns the front page of Mr. 
Hole’s book, but perhaps the memory of Jameson, whose 
secretary he was, is even dearer to him. He deals, however, 
little in personalities/his book is, in effect, an ably written, 
clear account of the enterprise, intrigues, and chicane which 
turned Matabeleland and Mashonaland ‘‘all red.’’ It is 
of absorbing interest, and the better for the fact that, having 
no respect for people whose opinions differ from his own—/ 
‘‘ of course, there have been—and still may be—people who 
hold that any intrusion of Europeans into native States, 
except for the religious and moral improvement of abori- 
ginal inhabitants, is indefensible. With such there can be 
no argument. They shut their eyes to the inexorable march 
of civilization ’’—Mr. Hole has, apparently, kept nothing 
back. The whole tale is here, and those who call it a sorry 
one are hardly worth even the attention of Mr. Hole’s con- 
tempt. The what may be called ‘“‘ double morality’ dis- 
played is more complicated and more interesting than the 
** double time *’ in some of Shakespeare’s plays. To a Por- 
tuguese, or a Dutchman, or even an uneducated savage, like 
the wretched Lobengula, it seems, a treaty should be sacred, 
and its abuse by them is disgraceful ; but when the cause 
of Empire forces an Englishman to do a bit of tricky work 
we clench the teeth and swallow it and go on to the next 
triumph. The odd thing is, that it is because he is better 
than other men that the Englishman is to be pardoned for 
doing worse things. It is the faith of the extreme Empire 
Builder. 

Mr. Hole approves of missionaries, who have often done 
useful work as intermediaries between the civilizer and the 
savage, but it is to be feared his ideal missionary would not 
be anyone at all like Mr. Edwin Smith. ‘‘ The Golden Stool ”’ 
is a learned and enlightened little book, and even those who 
cannot bring themselves to believe that Christianity will more 
nearly approximate to its ideals in Africa than it has in 
Europe will agree that the moderation, understanding, and 
intelligence displayed in this book must have made the 
writer valuable to the country which had his services. 
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MACHINES TO THINK WITH 


Reason and Romanticism—Essays in Literary Criticism. By 
HERBERT READ. (Faber & Gwyer. 7s. 6d.) 


WHEN two men discuss the merits of a piece of mechanism, 
they can talk a common language of precision in a common 
effort to assess a value which can be expressed in definite 
terms. Each knows exactly what he is talking about and 
can be certain, within narrow limits, that the other under- 
stands both what he aims at and what he says. In the last 
resort of difficulty they can build the machine, and by 
measuring the work which it does decide the claim of the 
inventor. Thus although the process may be far from easy, 
it is bounded within the agreed limits of a given technique 
and a given technology. But it is very different when two 
literary critics meet upon a piece of writing. The book may 
lie on the table between them. But they are not discussing 
anything so materially unique as that book. Each is con- 
cerned only with his total response to a certain collection of 
words, a response which is privy to each reader and may 
be (as, for instance, in lyrical poetry) so vitally different 
that no satisfactory liaison in the search for literary value 
can be established. Even if this difficulty can be overcome, 
a second remains. There is, formally, a more or less common 
language of literary criticism, but it is largely composed of 
words—such as, romantic, classic, imagination, beauty—to 
which each critic ascribes a meaning, peculiar to himself, 
which he would be hard pressed to define in the sense in 
which a mathematician defines his literary currency. Thus 
if two critics discuss a book, they often find themselves talk- 
ing about different things in the same words used with 
different meanings. No wonder that the meeting often breaks 
up in disorder. 

A literary critic might be defined as one who says, ‘I 
like this,’’ or ‘‘ I dislike that,’’ at length and in elegant lan- 
guage which blossoms with metaphors drawn from the other 
arts; and indeed this is how literary criticism appears retro- 
spectively to the psychologists who are now rushing to its 
aid. This would be very well, they say, if only you will 
define like and this ; but you never have defined them ; you 
never will without our help, and we propose to help you. 
The contention is that English literary criticism, as an art, 
has failed to stand on its own legs; that it is rotten with 
confused emotional writing ; and in short that critics must 
learn to think scientifically. Last year Mr. Richards, a 
psychologist, presented his ‘‘ Principles of Literary Criti- 
cism ’’ to the literary world as (in his own words) a machine 
to think with. Hardly have we cranked it up when Mr. 
Herbert Read, an intellectual poet and a convert to the 
psychological method, arrives, and takes the machine for a 
few trial runs over the field of literary criticism. 

It will hardly be denied even by those who have the 
bitterest objections to calling in Freud or Jung to hold the 
ring at literary rows that in ‘‘ Reason and Romanticism ” 
Mr. Read makes his machine work. These essays are 
austere, learned, compact, and brief. There is here no easy 
floating on the tide of emotional appreciation to nowhere in 
particular. The writing is as scientifically precise as the 
union between a science and an art will allow. When Mr. 
Read is driven to use one of the really soiled coins of critical 
currency, such as ‘‘ imagination ”’ in reference to Charlotte 
Bronté, he turns it out fresh from his psychological mint. 
This virtue, and the unwonted amount of intellectual labour 
he must do to keep up with Mr. Read at all, make hard 
going for the unwary reader. Sometimes Mr. Read definitely 
overloads his machine. There is a limit to the amount of 
intellectual territory that can profitably be covered in thirty 
pages. The opening ‘ Attributes of Criticism ’’ proposes a 
vast subject, and even Mr. Read’s strong economy of state- 
ment fails to support the pressure of facts and theories which 
he has no room to discuss. In other essays, he shows the 
opposite tendency, for he seems to tire of the experiment just 
when its progress is becoming interesting. Thus in ‘* The 
Future of Poetry "’ he says that Mr. R. C. Trevelyan’s recent 
analysis of the situation won't do, and goes on to refer to 
the possibilities of irregular rhythm and Professor Sonnen- 
schein’s measurement of syllable duration in spoken verse. 
Here an almost mathematical statement was needed, but the 
essay Comes to an end before Mr. Read has either framed a 
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definition of ‘* proportion” in irregular rhythm or related 
it in an intelligible way to vers libre development. 

It happens that Mr. Read is at his best when his general 
eontentions most demand it. ‘‘ Psycho-analysis and Criti- 
cism ’’ is a statement of his central position which carries 
complete conviction. He sees the danger of ‘‘ analyzing” 
literature away into a muddle of infantile complexes. On 
the other hand, literary genius, although rarely in itself an 
abnormal pathological condition, frequently springs from 
one of the neuroses of adolescence. It is the critic’s business 
to understand the subconscious channels through which 
energy streams out to its final expression; and Mr. Read is 
surely right in arguing that a knowledge of psycho-analytical 
processes will always be useful as a background, and some- 
times essential as a probe, in literary criticism. He. himself 
shows brilliantly the power of this instrument in his 
‘* Charlotte and Emily Bronté."’ 


A MORAL MONSTER 


Leon Trotsky: the Portrait of a Yéuth. 
(Faber & Gwyer. 6s.) 


Mr. EASTMAN’S little book about the childhood, youth, and 
development of Trotsky is based upon information supplied 
by Trotsky himself and upon conversations with his relatives 
and early friends. It is illustrated by a series of photographs. 
It would be hard to find a more attractive or impressive child 
than Trotsky at the age of nine, when he first went to school 
at Odessa. It was there that a German master described him 
as a ‘‘ moral monster.”’ and predicted that he would be “a 
dangerous member of society."’ Remarks of this kind by 
school teachers of the famous are often quoted, but after 
looking at Trotsky’s portrait it is as easy to believe in his 
case as it is in Voltaire’s. The next stage is Trotsky at 
eighteen, blazing with self-confidence, already very much 
in love with women and revolution. Another photograph 
shows him at twenty-one or two, during his exile in Siberia. 
He has become one of a group of conspirators, engaged in 
illegal organization of working men, has been confined for 
two and a half months in a solitude shared only by lice, 
and has found a hard and primitive life in Siberia compatible 
with learning to write in preparation for a future career 
as a revolutionary leader. The last photograph is of Trotsky 
after his escape from Siberia in 1902, when he is working 
with Lenin in London. Mr. Eastman’s final chapters dealing 
with this period are the most interesting. The small group 
of revolutionary organizers were often divided upon policy, 
and Trotsky differed violently from Lenin at first, when the 
latter insisted on dividing the group still further by relent- 
lessly driving out all those whom he diagnosed as the Men- 
sheviks of the future. 

Mr. Eastman is at his best in analyzing the character- 
istic differences between Mensheviks and Bolsheviks. Lenin, 
as he rightly says, was astonishingly capable of choosing 
out those who ‘‘ meant action ’’ and discarding those who 
would be satisfied with preaching revolution. He showed his 
sagacity, above all, when he contrived to keep Trotsky with 
him, in spite of his sojourn in the Menshevik camp. For he 
knew that, whatever his opinions, Trotsky could not help 
acting when the opportunity came. This faculty for watch- 
ing and appraising people best explains, as Mr. Eastman 
says, why Lenin was a far greater leader than Trotsky. 
Lenin’s self-confidence was as absolute as Trotsky’s, but it 
was always effectively controlled by his appreciation of the 
psychology of those working with him or against him :— 

‘‘What Trotsky lacks is a sense of the feelings of the 
other man—an immediate sense that is not a matter of 
reflection, and that would guide him unconsciously to those 
words and gestures which centre the attention upon objective 
issues and not upon personal relations. When Trotsky 
triumphs, it always has a ‘ triumphant look.’ . .. Trotsky is 
too full of himself—not in a vain way, although many people 
mistakenly think so—but he is too full of his own will 
and his own passion to orient himself tactfully in a group, 

For that reason, he is great as a commander and inspirer— 


and also as a political intelligence—he is not great as a leader 
of men.” | 


By MAX EASTMAN. 


KINGSLEY MARTIN. 
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CONTEMPORARY RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


Contemporary Russian Literature, 1881-1925. By Prince D. S. 
Mirsky, Lecturer in Russian Literature at King’s College, 
London. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 


Ir is impossible for anyone who has not an exhaustive know- 
ledge of modern Russian literature in the original to do jus- 
tice to this remarkable and fascinating book: probably there 
is nobody in England except the author who is competent to 
do so. The period he treats is almost unknown to those 
whose only acquaintance with Russian literature is through 
translations. Most of the works of Tolstoy, it is true, have 
appeared in English ; we have, thanks to Mrs. Garnett, an 
almost complete translation of Chekhov; and a few of the 
works of Gorky, Andreev, Bunin, Kuprin, Sologub, Merezh- 
kovsky, Shestov, and Blok are available. But we know 
nothing of Rozanov, who was, according to Prince Mirsky, 
‘“‘ the greatest writer of his generation. The Russian genius 
cannot be gauged without taking him into account."’ Nor do 
we know anything of Leontiev, now ‘“ generally . . . recog- 
nized as a classic."” And Blok is nearly, Ivanov and Bely are 
completely, outside our knowledge. 

For the most part, therefore, Prince Mirsky writes of 
figures of whom his readers know nothing. Yet even with 
this enormous handicap he makes the development of Rus- 
sian literature from 1881 to the present day comprehensible, 
and, indeed, intensely interesting. This is partly due to 
the consummate structure of the book ; it is an intellectual 
pleasure to regard the author's masterly treatment of such 
a mass of refractory and multifarious material. But our 
interest is due still more, perhaps, to the sense of validity 
and reality which Prince Mirsky gives to all his judgments. 
The literary historian should come to conclusions generally 
valid, but as if by the independent working of his mind. 
He should create these conclusions rather than register them, 
and in creating them provide their justification for those 
who hold them without quite knowing why. He should have 
both sanity and independence of judgment if he is not to be 
on the one hand a mere popularizer, or on the other a crank. 
Prince Mirsky gives one the impression of possessing both 
these qualities, and, indeed, of having written a standard 
work on his subject. 

Thé book is packed with suggestive observations, of 
which I can only quote one. ‘“ Though Tolstoy condemned 
as sinful (and artistically wrong) ‘ War and Peace” and 
‘Anna Karenina,’ and subjected all his work henceforth to 
the exigencies of his moral philosophy, it is ridiculous to 
think that Tolstoy ever abandoned ‘art’...‘A Confes- 
sion’ itself may without exaggeration be called in some 
ways his greatest artistic work. . .. He remained for ever, not 
only the supreme writer but the supreme craftsman of Russian 
Letters.” 

Perhaps the most vivid impression left by the book is a 
sense of the vast difference between the spirit of Russian 
literature and that of our own. Prince Mirsky protests against 
the conventional English conception of the Russian people as 
a race of mystics and “ searchers for God.”’ It may be 
that this conception is not so current just now as Prince 
Mirsky supposes. Yet more than once he indirectly 
emphasizes it. Writing, for instance, of a poetess, Marina 
Tsvetaeva, he says that ‘‘ she is intensely Russian (though 
without a trace of mysticism or religion).” Is it even 
remotely conceivable that an English critic writing of an 
English poet could make such a qualification? Obviously it 
is not. We have had a number of mystical and religious 
poets, but it would never occur to us that an English writer 
would become less English if he were not mystical or reli- 
gious. The book shows, too, that a great number of the 
best writers in Russia since 1881 have been concerned with 
mystical and religious questions. Soloviev, Rozanov, 
Merezhkovsky, Shestov, Sologub, Ivanov, Blok, Bely—all of 
them, except Merezhkovsky, writers of great talent, some of 
them, according to the author, writers of genius—seem to 
have been mystical or religious in spirit. If we compare 
them with English writers of the same period, the difference 
is disconcerting. They might be living in different worlds. 
Wilde, Pater, Stevenson, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Wells, Mr. Kipling, 
Mr. Bennett, Mr. Galsworthy, Mr. Housman—these are any- 
thing but mystical or religious writers. Nothing, it seems, 
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could be more inconceivably remote from the literary develop- 

ment in England since 1881 than the literary development in 

Russia during the same time, as described in this volume. 
EDWIN MUIR. 


TURKISH HISTORY 


Turkey. By Prof. ARNOLD TOYNBEE and K. P. KIRKWOOD. 
(Benn. 15s.) 


Mr. ToynsBEE, from his G.H.Q. in London at the British 
Institute of International Affairs, and Mr. Kirkwood from his 
O.P. at Smyrna in the International College, have organized 
a highly successful offensive against all the prejudices most 
strongly held by British public opinion in respect of the 
Turks. They have certainly established Turkey’s claim to 
a place in this ‘‘ Modern World’ series; and their own 
claim, copied from Thucydides, to be ‘‘ favourably received 
by readers whose object is an exact knowledge of facts."’ 
For readers who want facts—facts hot, facts cold, facts still 
in the pot and facts nine days old—this book is indispensable. 
Written by two historians, ‘‘ Turkey "’ records for us one of 
the great events of history, now in process, as it will appear 
some day in historic perspective. 

Nor is it any defect that the perspective in which it is 
written is different in the case of each author. Sometimes, 
presumably with Mr. Toynbee, we consider Turkey from a 
remote altitude ranging from China to Peru and from Philip 
of Macedon to Mustapha Kemal. Sometimes, we assume with 
Mr. Kirkwood, we come down to the ground and count the 
number of Fordson tractors in a vilayet or the number of 
dénums under cotton. But, whether the point of view is as 
remote and philosophic as a professorial lecture or as prac- 
tical a close-up as a consular report, there runs through 
the whole an animating vein of passion for human progress 
and for divine justice more usual to the pulpit or the plat- 
form than to the professorial chair or official desk. 

It is this liberal sympathy for a ‘nation rightly 
struggling to be free '’ that gives the book its vitality. For 
in structure it is defective. Indeed, just as a Turkish book 
must be read from the back through to the front, and just 
as the sense of a Turkish sentence runs the opposite way 
to ours, so the readers of ‘‘ Turkey "’ will find it easiest 
to start with the clear narrative of the Turkish renasvence 
in the later chapters, and then approach the more complex 
general theories in the earlier. Moreover, interesting as 
these theories are, the account of modern Turkey would be 
more comprehensive, even more comprehensible, if some of 
the space they occupy had been given to religious revivals— 
such as that of the Bektashi Dervishes—to the literary move- 
ments of Zia Bey, Shinassi, and Kemal, and later of the 
Yeni Kalemler, and finally to the political revolution of 
1908. We might then have recognized that the simplest inter- 
pretation of the sensational resurrection of the Turkish 
nation at Angora from the whitewashed sepulchre in which 
it had been solemnly interred at Sévres is not that this resur- 
rection was a sudden putting on of European modernism 
and nationalism, but that it was rather a final throwing off 
of European medievalism and imperialism. For the present- 
day Turkish nation may be most easily explained as an 
emergence of the racial character and culture from sub- 
mergence under Byzantinism. In other words, it was not 
the Turks that conquered Constantinople in 1453, but Con- 
stantinople that conquered the Turks. The Ottoman Empire 
was a Western episode in the life of an Eastern nation. 

This interpretation would involve a closer study and a 
more connected story of the new nation from its earliest 
revolt over a century ago against the medievalism of 
the Ottoman Empire than could be given in this book. For, 
with the exception of the first fifty pages, the whole space 
is occupied with the post-war period. This no doubt accounts 
for such slips as that the Sultans ceased to contract legal 
marriages from the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
whereas Suleiman married Roxelana, and Abdul Mejid an 
Egyptian princess ; that the hero of the 1908 rising was 
Enver, whereas it was Niazi; and the omission of any 
account of the capture of Constantinople by the Army of 
Liberty. It is, however, as the most accurate account of the 
final crowning success of the Turkish national movement 
that this book will find a place on our shelves. 
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MORE FARINGTON 


The Farington Diary. By JOSEPH FARINGTON, R.A. Vol. VI.—1810- 
1811. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 
THE completion of Farington's sixty-third year finds the 
Diarist thankfully ‘‘ possessed of all the faculties of mind 
granted to me."* That is to say, he is as detailed and infor- 
mative as ever; scrupulous to the length of adding, after 
two days, an omitted point in the account given him by a 
‘‘ genteel young man" from Barbary. The Diarist’s itch 
to record every scrap of information, public or private, that 
came his way, must have cost him pangs of conscience until 
the accurate entry was concluded. In August, 1810, he 
travels all night by coach on his way to Cornwall, but finds 
time to perpetuate the history and living-habits of a garru- 
lous companion. In his place another might have yawned, 
but Farington proves that triviality is not only human, but 
entertaining. Questions of health and diet have an unfailing 
attraction for him, and he is never more earnest than in his 
reproof of the Exeter physician who, like Alexander's friend 
Hephestion, fed his malady on a roasted fowl, and died. 
Political events of the period included the imprisonment 
of Sir Francis Burdett and Cobbett for libellous publica- 
tions ; while Napoleon is the subject of gossip and specula- 
tion which Farington notes without comment. His own 
conclusions are, in fact, too often withheld ; we should like 
to have had his opinion as R.A. on the King’s statement 
that ‘‘ the present Exhibition is the worst the Academy ever 
shewed."’ There is no doubt, however, which side his sym- 
pathy took on the occasion of Soane's critical attack, at an 
architectural lecture, on Smirke’s design for Covent Garden 
Theatre. The ensuing resolution against criticizing the 
works of living artists was carried with only one dissentient ; 
and nine months later Farington gratefully records this 
delinquent’s admission that Smirke’s theatre is an ornament 
to the town. Contemporary opinions on surviving works 
invariably make good reading; and if Soane gained unpopu- 
larity for his unsolicited candour, no such fate seems to have 
befallen the fifth Earl of Chesterfield, whose verdict on 
Wordsworth’s last volume of poems was equally out- 
spoken :— 

* Lord Chesterfield said, I gave seven shillings & sixpence 
fr it, & anybody shall have it for the odd sixpence. He then 
expressed His surprise at the puerile nonsense in it, & 
Lysons, on looking into the volume was equally astonished 
at such stuff being published.”’ 

Someone has obviously been caught out; but whether Chester- 
field or Wordsworth is a matter of choice. 


BOOKS IN’ BRIEF 


The Fugger News Letters, Second Series. Edited by VICTOR VON 
KLARWILL. Translated by L. S. R. BYRNE, with illustrations. 
(John Lane. 18s.) 

The second series of Fugger News Letters is much 
superior to the first in editing ; the notes of the first series 
were full of errors, but in this they are adequate and 
the only misstatement is the assertion in the introduction 
that the Merchant Adventurers (those jealous persecutors of 
interlopers) were ‘‘ free traders.’’ The contents of the volume 
are a little disappointing ; there is an undue number of very 
short extracts, and being exclusively concerned with England 
during the years 1568 to 1605 and in particular with Queen 
Elizabeth, they lack the variety of the first series, which was 
drawn from all parts of Europe and from places as far afield 
as Japan and Peru, nor are they in themselves as valuable. 
Some of the best papers relating to England (including excel- 
lent accounts of the Armada and of the execution of Mary 
Queen of Scots) were published in the previous volume and 
are not repeated. Nevertheless, such a running commentary 
on contemporary events as these news letters provide cannot 
fail to be interesting, and no student of the Elizabethan age 
can afford to neglect them. The Fugger agents do not seem 
to have been particularly well informed ; they constantly 
repeat false rumours and are as mystified as everyone else 
by the brilliantly shifty politics of ‘“‘ this Queen " and by her 
dangling suitors. Their exasperated comments on the ex- 
ploits of Drake and Hawkins make entertaining reading. 

* * * 


A Handbook to the Drink Problem. By WILL REASON, M.A. 
(Student Christian Movement. Is. 6d.) 
This is a purely partisan presentment of a case for the 
infliction of ‘‘ Local Option,”’ or, preferably, ‘‘ Prohibition " 
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upon the people of this country; and is not, as its title might 
seem to imply, a comprehensive consideration of the 
problems presented by the misuse of alcohol, problems the 
solutions of which are being held up by the extremists of the 
so-called ‘‘ temperance ’’ movement. The book is ingeniously 
written and has an illusory air of sweet reasonableness. Its 
argument is set out in the form of question and answer, and, 
needless to say, the author has things all his own way. If a 
question happens to be at all awkward, Mr. Reason begs it 
and passes on to the next. Great play is made with the dis- 
covery of medical science that alcohol, even when taken in 
moderation by those to whom excess is abhorrent, does not 
have the agreeably stimulating physiological effects which 
it appears to have. The importance of this discovery, how- 
ever, is severely discounted when one dines with doctors. 


* * 7 


Francesco Petrarca. Vol. IIl.—Secluded Study and Public Fame. 
By EDWARD H. R. TATHAM, M.A., F.S.A. (Sheldon Press. 18s.) 
This, the second volume of Canon Tatham’s vast study 

of Petrarch carries the narrative as far as the year 1347. The 

same qualities of extensive scholarship and painstaking 
research are to be found here as in the former volume ; and 

a tremendous mass of material has been worked into a 

coherent and generally most readable narrative. No study 

of Petrarch on this scale and with this thoroughness exists 
in English, or, indeed, in any language, and all students 
of Italian literature will be glad that the publication of the 
work is continued. Among the chapters which are particu- 
larly worthy of praise may be noted that on the Latin 

Classics in the Middle Ages, and that on the curious episode 

of the crowning of Petrarch on the Capitol. 


* * * 


A Village Millionaire. By RICHARD KINVER. (Parsons. 7s. 6d.) 

Love and industrial unrest are the themes of this novel, 
and each provokes that mild interest aroused by a writer 
who, although sincere, appears to have no strength of indivi- 
duality, no pronounced personal attitude towards life. Mr. 
Kinver believes in aristocracy, for the working-class girl who 
falls in love with the son of the titled ironmaster is herself 
of noble blood in eclipse. Lucy Halkett is as pretty, as re- 
fined, and as ‘‘ nice-minded *’ as she can be, but her lover’s 
family objects to her marriage on account of her illiterate 
parents. However, all turns out well, after her father has in- 
herited a fortune, bought the ironworks where he was 
employed, and tried to commit suicide as a means of ensuring 
his daughter’s happiness. The author attempts to show the 
forces behind a strike, but we are hardly convinced by his 
revelations. He paints here, as elsewhere, too much in black 
and white. But leaving this aspect of the work, we can 
sentimentally rejoice in Lucy’s being able to spend unlimited 
money on clothes, we can wonderingly take note of the fact 
that by some charming and mysterious chance the hero goes 
through the war without winning a medal. Let us hope that 
Mr. Kinver did not merely forget to give him one. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


PouiticaL articles are few this month. The ‘“‘ Empire 
Review ”’ has an article by ‘‘ Judex’’ on Sir John Simon’s 
‘‘ Three Speeches on the General Strike,’ and the ‘‘ Law 
Quarterly ’ publishes a note on the decision of Justice Ast- 
bury in the case of the National Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union 
v. Reed. ‘‘ The decision . . . was a landmark in the history 
of the abortive strike, but no learned reader will expect to 
find there a full exposition of the law. For one thing the 
defendants were not represented by counsel, and perhaps 
Astbury J. found this a sufficient cause for being con- 
tent to deliver an off-hand judgment. Some of his brethren 
might have preferred, even so, to reserve their reasons for 
a considered statement.’’ The ‘‘ Fortnightly Review ’’ has 
‘*The Government and Industrial Opportunities,’ by Mr. 
Leonard Harvey, who puts forward some bold suggestions for 
dealing with the coal question out of hand. These include 
the establishment of a ‘‘ Loyal and Constitutional Labour 
Insurance Policy,’’ which is to be a bargain between Capital 
and Labour, whereby the workers are ensured of a minimum 
wage, and of benefits equal to those offered by the Unions, 
while they on their side undertake to remain ‘loyal and 
constitutional citizens.’’ The second half of the article deals 
with a scheme for the ‘ scientific treatment of Mother Coal,”’ 
where the cost of national coal distillation shall be borne by 
all industries. ‘‘ Make it inadmissible for more than 10 per 
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cent. to be paid upon any ordinary variable dividend-carry- 
ing industrial security by any company whatsoever of more 
than five years’ standing, and for a period of three years.... 
The immense proceeds of such a financial restriction shall be 
applied for distillation at the coal mines, and the reorganiza- 
tion of crippled industries.’’ In the same paper ‘‘ Augur”’ 
writes on ‘‘ France and Germany.”’ After discussing with 
some trepidation the improvement of Franco-German rela- 
tions, he goes on, ‘‘ it is unfortunate that the Franco-British 
Entente has been allowed to base itself all these years on the 
idea that the interest of France in the combination depends 
on her anxiety for the security of the Rhine frontier. If the 
Germans contrive to persuade the French, rightly or wrongly, 
that no danger menaces them from the East, it becomes 
evident that the interest of France in the Entente with Great 
Britain will decrease in proportion.’’ It is not actually sug- 
gested that we should rig up a new bogy to frighten France 
back into our arms, but that would seem to be the logical 
conclusion of the argument. Something, at all events, must 
be done, ‘“*. . . we must not allow a state of affairs to be 
created when the Franco-British Entente will be found to 
repose on a mass of Franco-German economic syndicates.”’ 

‘* The International Labour Review,” the monthly publi- 
cation of the International Labour Office, has three very inter- 
esting special articles as well as the usual ‘“‘ Reports and 
Inquiries.”’ MM. Edouard Lambert, Paul Pic, and 
P. Garraud write on ‘‘ The Sources and Interpretation of 
Labour Law in France”’; Mr. P. W. Martin contributes ‘‘Over- 
production and Under-consumption: a Remedy,” and Dr. 
Léon Walther gives an absorbing account of ‘‘ Some Experi- 
ments in Vocational Psycho-physiology.’’ The most impor- 
tant Report of this month deals with the Proposed Reform 
of National Health Insurance in Great Britain. The 
‘* Economic Record,” the Journal of the Economic Society 
of Australia and New Zealand, has an article by Mr. F. C. 
Benham on ‘‘ The Australian Tariff and Standard of Living,” 
which raises some interesting points against the Australian 
Protectionist system. 

The ‘‘ Antiquariés’ Journal *’’ contains an excellent Anni- 
versary Address by the President of the Society, Lord Craw- 
ford. Speaking of the export, to America, of historic build- 
ings, he says: ‘‘ There is a thoroughness about all these 
transactions which commands a sort of melancholy wonder- 
ment ; but how much fitter it would be if, instead of exporting 
the building, we could import the purchaser, and that the 
enthusiast should discreetly preserve some decayed or perish- 
ing structure, and himself grow old in a building rescued 
by his good offices, while maintaining all its associations 
with the history and architecture of which it is a living and 
integral part. ... Yet I cannot say that (this branch of 
international trade) arouses my indignation as much as the 
cold-blooded effort to pull down Waterloo Bridge or the Whit- 
gift Hospital.’’ The ‘‘ Scottish Historical Review’ has a 
good article by Mr. A. Bald on ‘‘ Vernacular Books imported 
into Scotland, 1500-1625.”" 

‘* The Calendar ’’ for this Quarter includes three poems 
by Peter Quennell ; ‘‘ The Salvation of Anatole France,’’ by 
M. Louis Rougier, translated by Mr. Richard Aldington ; and 
‘““The Apology for Yahoos,’’ by Jasper Bildje. 

‘*The  Adelphi,’® marvellously continuing, has 
‘* Thoughts on Pantheism,’’ by Mr. Murry, and ‘“ The Life 
of Jesus’ (Chapters III.-V.), by Mr. Murry, and a jibing 
article on ‘‘ Three Famous Men,’’ by ‘‘ The Journeyman.” 
Roger Dataller writes on ‘‘ The Mines and the People.” 

The ‘‘ Quarterly Review’’ prints an article on ‘‘ The 
Roman Index of Prohibited Books,’’ by the Rev. W. J. 
Sparrow-Simpson, and there is a paper on ‘‘ Asia and the 
Bolshevists,’’ by Mr. Stanley Rice. 

This number of the ‘‘ Cornhill Magazine "’ sees the end of 
the fine blood and thunder serial—‘t Who Rideth Alone,”’. by 
Captain P. C. Wren. There is, as well, ‘‘ Bumblefoot: an 
Elephant Story,” by Humfrey Jordan, and “ Kildrath and 
Elsewhere: Ireland before the days of Railways,’’ by 
Margaret Collis. 

‘* The World To-day *’ has “ A Klondike in the Tropics,” 
by Mr. John Vandercook ; ‘‘ In a Land of the Aga Khan,” 
by Lt.-Col. Etherton, and ‘‘ What Amundsen has Proved,” 
by Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 

This month there appears the first number of ‘ Old 
Master Drawings,’ a Quarterly Magazine for Students and 
Collectors, mainly devoted this time to finely reproduced 
examples of the Dutch School. 

‘‘ The Cripples’ Journal,”’ the official organ of the Central 
Committee for the Care of Cripples, has, among other articles 
by expert specialists, the ‘‘ Prevention of Crippling in 
Children,” by Dr. Murk Jansen, and ‘* Medicine and Educa- 
tion,’ by Dr. A. Dingwall Fordyce. 
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INSURANCE NOTES 


SAFEGUARDS AND CONDITIONS 


ERY few people ever ask to see a copy of the Policy 

they will receive when insuring their lives. This is 

probably due to the great trust which is placed by the 
public in Life Offices as a whole. 

Policy conditions vary to such a considerable extent 
between one Company and another that it is very wise to 
take them into account, in addition to such features as the 
general question of security, rates of premium, bonuses, 
and return for outlay. Careful consideration of all these 
points will generally lead to obtaining the best contract in 
every respect, as Offices which can offer the highest security 
and the best return for outlay are also in a position to be 
generous with their Policy conditions. 

There should be no restrictions in the Policy with 
regard to a change of occupation. While such a change may 
be highly improbable at the time of effecting the contract, it 
is impossible to foresee changed conditions which the future 
may hold. It is best to obtain a policy which is absolutely 
free from any restrictions, although it is perhaps reasonable 
that restrictions as to professional aviation and submarine 
services should, under present conditions, be imposed. It 
is, however, possible to obtain a Policy covering professional 
submarine service without extra premium. 

It is very desirable, if not essential, also that the Policy 
should be free from restrictions as to foreign residence or 
travel. Such ‘‘ world-wide "’ policies are obtainable. 

In practice people often find it desirable to alter the 
method of paying premiums, so that instead of paying a 
premium in one sum annually they have the option of paying 
it quarterly or half-yearly, according to change of circum- 
stances. 

Another privilege which is of considerable importance is 
that of converting a Whole Life Assurance into an Endow- 
ment. It is generally advisable, especially for married men, 
to obtain the maximum amount of Life Insurance which can 
be purchased for the premium available, and then, when a 
larger sum is free for saving, the Policy can either be supple- 
mented by another of the same kind, or be converted to one 
which will become payable on a definite and earlier date 
than that first contemplated, whichever course circumstances 
may dictate. 

Several Companies issue Policies which give protection in 
the event of permanent and total disablement by accident 
or disease. In this case not only are the premiums waived, 
but an immediate monthly income at the rate of £1 for 
each £100 of the original sum assured is obtained. The policy 
itself is kept in full force without debt or reduction of profits. 

It is usually, however, preferable to take separate Policies 
to cover the two risks, including all forms of sickness and 
accident, temporary or permanent, as a much more com- 
prehensive and probably cheaper cover may be obtained and 
double the sickness benefits obtained during the first six 
months, if desired, whether for temporary or permanent sick- 
ness or accident. The best form for this Policy is one which 
cannot be cancelled by the Insurance Company, as is the 
case with what are known as Annual Sickness and Accident 
Contracts. 

The intending insurer should satisfy himself of his posi- 
tion if he omits, from any cause, to pay the renewal premium. 
Most Offices have some form of Non-forfeiture scheme, by 
which the Policy is kept in force if the Surrender Value is 
sufficient to cover the premium, and it should be, but is not 
always, automatically applied to keep the Policy in force. 
It is important to see that the Surrender Value would be 
increased with the advance of premiums and growth of 
bonuses when non-forfeiture regulations apply. Surrender 
Values are usually allowed after payment of from one to 
three full annual premiums, and it is also possible to obtain 
what are known as “ Paid-up Policies,’’ which are Assur- 
ances free of all future ordinary premiums. In the case of 
Endowment and Limited Payment Life Policies, it is usual 
to obtain such Policies in the proportion which the number 
of premiums paid bears to the number stipulated for. For 
example, under a Policy effected for twenty annual payments, 
the amount of Paid-up Policy would be one-twentieth of the 
original sum assured for each premium paid. In considering 
the conditions with regard to Paid-up Policies, it is most 
desirable to see that the Paid-up Policies continue to share 
in the profits. 

Readers requiring special information with regard to 
Policy conditions of any Companies may obtain written 
replies by making use of the facilities offered by THE NaTION. 
Address all inquiries to— 

Scriso. 
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EXCURSIONS AND 


SOME 
ADVENTURES 


By E/ITA CLOSE, Illustrated. 12]- net. 


Evening Standard: “ This is a delightful book which 
cause much envy in the minds of unwilling stay-at- 
homes. If only all the writers of travel books were as 
entertaining as Miss Close! But few ot them have 
travelled so far or with such an open mind.” 


ALFONSO THE SAGE 


and other Spanish Essays. 
By J. B. TREND, author of “ A Picture of 
Modern Spain.” 12/- net. 
Manchester Guardian: “ The twenty-one essays with 
their five interludes are full of delicate intuition and 
= humour; we have charming glimpses of Spanish children 
at play, visions of Mallorca, and revelations of such 
an ancient ceremony as the Dance of the Seises at 
Seville.” 


Time and Tide: “* Alfonso the Sage’ is a lovely 
book. To praise Mr. Trend either for his knowledge or 
his interpretation of Spain is a mere piece of impertin- 
ence; those who knew his earlier books only want to be 
told that here is a new one.’ 


CHRISTIES, 1766 to 1925 
By H.C. MARILLIER. Fully illustrated in 
colour and monochrome collotype, including 

= a caricature by Max Beerbohm. 42|- net. 

Punch: “No one could have told the story _ of 
Christie’s with greater sympathy, acumen and grace. His 
sense of humanity and humour Koeathes new life into the 
once ardent cof contentious dust of artists, collectors 


and dealers. . . e book itself, with its excellent = 
reproductions of portraits and caricatures, is a piece for 


collectors.’ 
LONDON 


IOTPEETE aC On ST ABL SWC. 253 


H. F. & G. WITHERBY’S 
HOLIDAY BOOKS 


SLAVES AND IVORY 


A record of adventure and exploration in the unknown 
Sudan and among the Abyssinian Slave-Raiders. By 
MAJOR HENRY DARLEY (formerly British 
Frontier Agent at Maji in Abyssinia). Demy 8vo. 
Photographs and Maps. 12/6 net. 


THE MAMMOTH 
And Mammoth Hunting in North East Siberia. By 
BASSETT DIGBY, F.R.GS. Demy 8vo. Photo- 
graphs, Text Figures and a Map. 12/6 net. 


SIMEN, ITS HEIGHTS AND ABYSSES 
A Record of Travel and Sport in Abyssinia, 
Major H. C. MAYDON. Demy 8vo. 
Photographs and Maps. 16/- net. 


A LILY OF OLD FRANCE 
Marie Leckzinska, Queen of France, and the Court 
of Louis XV. By ERIC REDE BUCKLEY. Demy 
8vo. Portraits. 10/6 net. 


THE LOG OF A SHELLBACK 
A Narrative of Life and Adventure before the Mast. 
in the Nineties. By H. F. FARMER. Demy 8vo 
Photographs. 10/6 net. 


THE FIGHT OF THE “FIRECREST ” 
The record of a lone-hand cruise across the Atlantic. 
By ALAIN GERBAULT. Crown 8vo. Photographs 
and Diagrams. 8/6 net. 
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Numerous 





326, 


HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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“ INCURABLES ” 


Proposed Increase of Pensions 


Since 1863, and until her lamented death, the late Queen 
Alexandra was the Patroness of this Institution at 


“ee 


A 


Streatham, to which she often referred as her 
charity.” 

To perpetuate Her Majesty’s memory the ‘‘ Queen 
Alexandra Augmentation of Pensions ’? Fund has been 
inaugurated with the object of increasing the annual 
pensions to Incurable Sufferers of the Middle Classes. 
At present the pensions are £20 each. The aim is to 
increase them to £26 each. There are over 300 
pensioners on the Books. Will you kindly help so that 
these pensioners may enjoy the benefits of this increase 
for the remainder of their days? The rise in the cost 
of living calls urgently for this augmentation. 


pet 





Contributions should be sent to— 
EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary, 


BRITISH HOME AND HOSPITAL 


FOR INCURABLES. 
Offices: 72, Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 
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A. tumbler of ENo the 
moment you rise will 
soon make you healthy 
and wealthy and wise! 
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AN INVITATION 


John & Edward Bumpus, Ltd., Booksellers, invite 
inspection of the Old Marylebone Watch House, 
350 Oxford Street, W. 1. 


They will interest visitors in valuable old books, 
rare first editions of modern authors, fine bindings, 
bookplates that are the work of a master, the widest 
possible selection of new books, and a Children’s 
Room that is unique. 


Lift to all floors. 


J. & EX. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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THE PEASANT SHOP 


41, DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALDS ROAD, W.C.1 
(Close to Southampton Row), 





Pottery, Smocks, Jerkins, Painted Wares, Rugs and Shoes, and 
Leather and Copper. 
CATALOGUES FREE. Tel.: Museum 7602. 


ROYAL LEAMINGTON SPA sore 











Is an up-to-date Resort in every particular. 


THE PUMP ROOM AND BATHS 
have been reconstructed, and patients suffering from 
Rheumatism and other complaints will find every 
form of SPA TREATMENT as adjuncts to the 


NATURAL SALINE WATER BATHS. 
STAFF EMPLOYED MEDICAL MEN 








Specially trained and Specialists in Spa Treatment 
medically certificated. are available for consultation. 


TRAVEL TO LEAMINGTON SPA BY G.W.R. ” 
Tourist and Excursion facilities from all parts. 


WA 
EXPRESS SERVICES 14 hour from LONDON (Paddington Station). 250 / o O3. 
@ 


Prospective visitors should obtain an illustrated Brochure from 
W. J. LEIST (DEPT. 8), PUMP ROOM AND BATHS, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
COLLAPSE OF SPECULATION—CENTRAL PROVINCES MANGANESE—RUBBER. 


appear to have vanished with the coming of holidays. 

This is probably a mere coincidence. Speculation cannot 
live without confidence, and public confidence has been 
shaken by the drop in Courtaulds’ shares, following the cut 
in the interim dividend, the reaction in tobacco shares, 
following reports of severer competition, the prevailing 
uncertainty in Paris, where the one Finance Minister who 
was prepared to take effective steps to protect the franc 
is not allowed to hold office, and the now dangerous pro- 
longation of the coal stoppage. The reductions in the rail- 
way companies’ interim dividends (that in the case of 
the Great Western was below market estimates) have served 
to complete the temporary collapse of speculation. The 
rush of new issues before August is perhaps a contributory 
cause of depression in the markets. According to the Mid- 
land Bank, the total new issues, in July amounted to 
£26,729,000, as compared with £16,586,000 in July, 1925, 
and £21,852,000 in July, 1924. For the seven months total 
borrowings amounted to £158,365,000, against £140,890,000 
and £127,568,000 in the corresponding periods of 1925 and 
1924 respectively. The fearfulness to which the speculator 
is now reduced was shown in the débdcle of the Morris 
Motors issue. The over-subscription of that issue of 
£8,000,000 74 per cent. preference shares was not large, 
but the fall in the scrip to 1s. 6d. discount was the measure 
of the speculative “‘ funk.’”? It required an exceptionally 
strong backing to secure even a § premium for such an issue 
as Counties of Hungary 7} per cent. Sterling Loan at 98. 
We see no sign, at present, of this fearfulness changing. 
The causes of it are still present. . 

* * * 


T HE appetite for speculation in the stock markets would 


We have drawn attention on not a few occasions to 
the merits of Central Provinces Manganese Ore shares. On 
May Ist we remarked that the Chairman at the General 
Meeting had disclosed norte of his intentions with regard 
either to the Company’s investments in gilt-edged securities, 
which at £762,127 (rather more than the issued capital of 
the Company) showed an increase of 48 per cent., or to 
the revaluation of the property leases, which stand in the 
balance-sheet at £206,546—a tithe of their real value. Some 
of the Directors’ intentions are at last becoming known. It 
is reported that part of the Company’s gilt-edged invest- 
ments will be used in the formationsof a subsidary com- 
pany for the manufacture of ferrémanganese, in which 
some of the large British iron and steel companies will be 
interested. It may be explained that manganese ore, an 
essential ingredient in the manufacture of high-grade steel, 
is first smelted into an alloy, ferromanganese, by the steel 
manufacturers. In this country about 2} tons of manganese 
ore are taken to make 1 ton of ferro-manganese, and 1 ton 
of ferro-manganese to make 100 tons of steel. The pro- 
duction of steel last year in this country was 7,512,000 tons, 
as compared with 8,352,000 tons in 1924, and 8,628,000 
tons in 1928. These figures will give some idea of the 
possible importance of this new company. It is a develop- 
ment which should also prove of value to shareholders of 
Central Provinces Manganese Ore. For the first time the 
Company will carry its profit-earning operations beyond 
the sale of the raw material. It will be substituting an 
industrial investment capable of earning a high ratio of 
profit for gilt-edged securities which are bringing in prob- 
ably less than 5 per cent. There is another point for share- 
holders to consider. On the completion ‘of the branch rail- 
way now being constructed the output of ore from the 
Company’s mines is expected to be quadrupled. It is 
obviously a wise course for the directors to make sure of a 
permanent outlet for this increased production. No official 
announcement has yet been made, but it was on the rumour 
of these developments that the shares suddenly jumped 
about ten days ago from 6} to 7}. Subsequently selling 


took place, possibly by shareholders who had expected a 
cash bonus distribution, and the shares now stand at about 
£7. We do not expect that the shares will suffer any 
— from the official announcement which wil] be made 
shortly. 


* * * 


The close of the ‘* test match ”’ in the rubber market 
was infinitely more exciting than anything we have seen of 
the Australians. Up to the last minute of the quarter it 
was not known on which side the victory lay, whether it 
would be with the producers or consumers. By .001 of a 
penny the victory fell to the consumers. Both sides had 
hit hard. Producers had offered large quantities of rubber, 
while American consumers left orders to buy whatever was 
offered at the then critical price of 1s. 8id. As the average 
price for the quarter worked out at 1s. 9.001d. per lb., the 
** standard ”’ production for the restricting areas remains at 
100 per cent. Economic ‘* test matches ’” of the sort that 
was played in the last weeks of July merely show up the 
worst side of official interference with the laws of supply 
and demand. If the producers had won and a cut of 20 per 
cent. had been made in the ‘* standard ”’ output, another 
campaign against the British ‘‘ monopoly ”’ would probably 
have been raised in the United States, and the price of 
rubber would have been banged down, possibly to Is. a lb. 
At the time of writing the price has weakened to 1s. 6}d., 
on the collapse of the artificial support which the market 
enjoyed before the close of the quarter. The immediate 
outlook is uncertain, but the present volume of the 
American motor trade confirms faith in the future of the 
rubber industry. 
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